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THOMAS L. GREEN 


HOMAS Lightfoot Green was born at Beatrice, February 

1, 1884, the son of Albert L. and Sally Lightfoot Green. 

He died in Scottsbluff, October 23, 1954. He attended 
the public schools in Beatrice, and Haverford College in 
Pennsylvania, after which (in 1905) he entered the banking 
business at Adams. From 1906 to 1912 he was cashier of 
the Blue Springs State Bank; and from 1912 to 1915, cash- 
ier of the First State Bank of Pawnee City. He moved to 
Scottsbluff in 1915 to become vice president of the Platte 
Valley State Bank, a position he held until 1933. He also 
served as vice president and manager of a chain of banks 
in the Platte Valley; and, from 1921 to 1933, as president 
of the Platte Valley Loan and Investment Company. He 
was president of Group 7 of the Nebraska Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1931-1932. From 1933 until his death he occupied 
himself with the management of his farms and other real 
estate interests. 

Mr. Green was active in civic affairs in Scottsbluff. He 
served as secretary of the Scottsbluff Chamber of Com- 
merce, and later was a member of its board of directors. 
He was president of the Scottsbluff Rotary Club. He was 
a member of the Society of Friends Church. 

Mr. Green’s hobby and one of his greatest interests 
was western history. His distinctive contribution to the 
study of western history—both as historian and as the 
genial host of historians—will be long remembered. He 
was for many years secretary and prime mover of the Ne- 
braska Chapter of the American Pioneer Trails Association. 
In 1931 he discovered and brought to the attention of arche- 
ologists the Signal Butte site near Scottsbluff. He worked 
actively to mark and preserve significant historic sites in 
the North Platte Valley. 

Much of Mr. Green’s historical work was centered 
around the activities of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
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ciety. In 1934, he presented a significant collection of In- 
dian materials to the Society, materials acquired by his 
father who was agent for the Missourias and Otos. He 
became a member of the Society in 1936 and was elected 
to the Executive Board in 1945, serving continuously from 
that time until his death. He served as second vice president 
of the Board from 1953 until his death. He was chairman 
of the Society’s territorial centennial committee, and a 
member of the Territorial Centennial Commission. 

Mr. Green’s contributions and character were summed 
up in the following editorial, published in the Scottsbluff 
Daily Star-Herald, October 24, 1954: 


With the death of Thomas Lightfoot Green of this 
city, the state of Nebraska, and particularly this section 
of the North Platte Valley, has lost one of its finest 
citizens. 

To one who knew him intimately, and you had to 
know him that way to appreciate him, it would seem 
that he had inherited from his forebearers a quiet 
dignity, a gentleness and kindness of association and a 
manner of life that separated him just a little from 
those around him. 

Mr. Green was a composite man who was practical 
but at the same time had his dreams and his ideals 
largely a part of the early days. Probably few knew 
more of the early history and the lives of the Nebraska 
Pioneers than did Tom Green. 

Tom loved those people who pioneered Nebraska. 
In his dreams he lived among them, shared their hard- 
ships, was one of them. It is the hope of the writer 
that he may find many of them and be with them as 
he travels along the trail to the undiscovered country. 


His historical writing included: 


“A Forgotten Fur Trading Post in Scotts Bluff County,” 
Nebraska History, XV (January, 1934), 38-46. 
“Scotts Bluff, Fort John,” Nebraska History, XIX (July, 
1938), 175-190. 

(Compiler) Scottsbluff and the North Platte Valley (np, 
nd). 

(Editor) “Notes on a Buffalo Hunt—the Diary of Mor- 
decai Bartram,” Nebraska History, XXXV_ (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 193-222. 


—James C. Olson 


THE LOOK OF THE WEST—1854 
BY MARI SANDOZ 


HERE are few things that I dislike more than public 
"TW eeaiens and few things that you will dislike more than 

listening to me. Yet I am happy to be here—happy as 
a native Nebraskan, a Society member. I am particularly 
happy as a former staff member whose part in the annual 
dinner was usually as official coattail jerker, to remind 
some old-timer beginning to wander in his account that 
he had said enough, that it was time to sit down. 


A SECOND LooK 


Because you have had many months of territorial cen- 
tennial celebration, with, I am sure, much material on the 
Missouri settlements and the trails up the Platte, I am 
going to omit these and concentrate on what were more 
particularly the Indian and buffalo regions of Nebraska in 
1854. Little of what I have to say here will be new to you, 
deeply interested in the history of our region as you all 
are, but perhaps I can offer a sidelight or two, a sort of 
second look, let’s say. 

I recall a sort of second look I got back when I was 
five at what was already history. My father was known as 
a good hunter, and often visiting hunters to the region 
sought him out when they were having bad luck getting 
wild game. One early fall evening, during a violent thunder- 








This paper was presented in part at the territorial 
centennial dinner meeting of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Lincoln, 25 September 1954. 
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storm, a top buggy drew into our yard. Out of it came 
Buffalo Bill Cody and a friend of his from Alliance. Bill 
was a little under the weather, and in the commotion I 
awoke and sneaked a look out into our kitchen. There, 
leaning against the closed door, was the handsomest man I 
had ever seen, wearing a fine beaded jacket, with beautiful 
flowing white hair that fell over his shoulders. 

I was ordered back to bed, and the next morning, when 
breakfast was ready, Mother sent me to call Mr. Cody. I 
tapped on the door where he slept, but there was no an- 
swer, no stir, and I pushed the door open a crack. The bed 
was empty; Buffalo Bill was up and gone hunting for quail 
with my father, but on the bedpost hung that beautiful 
head of flowing white hair. 

It was a most disillusioning sight, but since that day 
I’ve always felt it necessary for me, at least, to get a sec- 
ond look. 


NOTION OF NEBRASKA 


Since I took an apartment in New York I have dis- 
covered that, in the minds of many people, Nebraska has 
really changed very little from 1854. There was a time 
when Nebraska was the state of Senator George Norris, 
and, depending upon the observer’s politics, was a region 
of great acumen and progressiveness, or of dangerous 
radicalism. But since the death of the great Senator, Ne- 
braska is usually characterized as “that long flat state that 
sets between me and any place I want to go.” 

Certainly this would agree with the characterization 
of the region in the spring of 1854—a long, monotonous 
and perhaps fatally dangerous stretch of land lying across 
the path of the emigrant for California, Oregon, or Utah. 
It was a stretch where oxen wearied, wagons broke down, 
wheels dried out and lost their iron tires, cholera struck an 
appalling percentage of the summer parties, and where 
there was growing uneasiness about the Indians, although 
these had just begun to realize their nuisance value. 





BUFFALO BILL 
(Is this the “long white hair’’?) 
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A YEAR OF CRISIS 

But 1854 was a time of crisis to others besides the 
emigrant on the trail, a time that compelled some turning 
into new ways, new paths. Internationally, the west- 
European powers had joined with an old enemy, Turkey, 
against Russia in the Crimean War; and here for the first 
time a modern army, the British, was marching on shoes 
of buffalo leather and riding saddles of buffalo. Much of 
this leather came from animals taken by the Red River 
breeds and other Canadians in the Dakota and Montana 
regions and shipped over the Great Lakes to the sea, the 
first real harvest, I suspect, of flint buffalo hides, the dried, 
untanned skins. But from this beginning the buffalo hide 
business was to grow to mammoth size by the time the new 
territory of Nebraska became a state in 1867. 

Nationally, the strained relationships between the 
North and the South had resulted in the creation of the new 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, followed by the for- 
mation of the new Republican party. Within six years this 
party was to win the presidency and become, for the rest 
of the nineteenth century at least, the most powerful politi- 
cal group the nation had ever seen. 


END OF THE ROMANTIC NOBLE RED MAN 


The year of 1854 saw another change—the end of the 
romantic notion of the Plains Indian as the Noble Red Man. 
Eastern and foreign visitors to the hide dwellings of this 
Unspoiled Son of Nature—the influx of men like Catlin, 
Parkman, Prince Maximilian, Sir William Drummond 
Stewart, and Sir Charles Augustus Murray—had about 
simmered out. Almost the last, yet one of the most amus- 
ing of these visitors, came in 1854—the Irishman, Sir Gore, 
with his great entourage including forty servants, and, of 
course, his towering Irish temper. From 1854 the Indian 
of the Plains was a bloodthirsty savage who stood in the 
path of progress, to be removed, to be exterminated. 


CHANGES AMONG THE INDIANS 


Many changes were taking place in Indian society, too, 
changes beyond those that the treaty of 1851 attempted to 
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lay upon them. The Cheyennes had staged their last for- 
mal scalp dance in 1852, never to be repeated. White Eye, 
an old Sioux friend of my father’s, used to tell of the Paw- 
nees coming to the streams like the Birdwood, north of the 
Platte, for their human sacrifice ceremonials, but not after 
1850. By that time the Sioux, too, were dropping some of 
their important ceremonials, particularly those of the Horse 
Owners Society. This society had been started at least two 
hundred years before, when the ownership of a horse was 
still looked upon as a special gift from the Great Powers, 
endowing the owner with very strong medicine, and with 
very special responsibilities in the hunt, in war, and in the 
flight of the people from danger. Now, in 1854, horse 
ownership seemed a very poor thing when any eight-year- 
old boy could go out and catch himself a horse of sorts, 
particularly in midwinter, when the colts and mares of the 
vast mustang herds were weak. White Eye and early trad- 
ers in the region used to tell of the mustangs around Box 
Butte, up northeast of Alliance, estimated at around 
50,000. Usually they grazed in hundreds of small herds 
but when moved by lightning or prairie fire, they swept 
over the plain in a swift, flying carpet that was much like 
the stampeding buffalo herds of the day, only brighter 
colored, fleeter. 

Incidentally, old White Eye refused to believe that the 
Spaniards brought the horse to America. To him the wild 
herds came out of the buttes of the High Plains as they 
came out of the white man’s stables and corrals, which the 
buttes resembled in a gigantic way. But he agreed that 
however the horses came, by 1854 it was no longer a mark 
of distinction just to own one. The Sioux and the Cheyennes 
both had herds that were dark on the hills around their 
camps, and thousands of the good strong stock that they 
called American horses passed on the trails before their 


eyes. 


ISLANDS OF WHITES 


In 1854 Nebraska was supposed to have a white popu- 
lation of between 2500 and 2800—less than sometimes 
camped afound the Fort Laramie region at the height of 
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the emigrant season, particularly during bad weather. 
Usually, however, the little army and trading posts of the 
whole High Plains were only little islands of whites in a 
great sea of Indians and buffaloes. Even the entire popula- 
tion of Nebraska was little more than a fringe settlement 
along that great sea of wilderness. By 1854 buffalo bones 
already lay white on the Platte Valley, particularly the 
North Platte—so white that the emigrants from far off 
thought the spring prairie was streaked and patched with 
snow. Still there were millions of buffaloes left to roam 
over Nebraska Territory, even though the herds found the 
grass of the Platte region too worn and the air too full of 
the smell of man and of death for much lingering. 

Certainly in the summer of 1854 the few white men at 
Laramie and the trading posts below it were literally tiny 
islands in a sea of Indians—thousands and thousands of 
Indians waiting for their agent to come so they could get 
their treaty goods and return to their hunting. But the 
lame Mormon cow got loose and was killed by a Sioux. 
Lieutenant Grattan came to the great camp with a handful 
of men and a cannon, shot down the government-made chief 
of all the Sioux, and never got out. 

This Grattan fight was followed by the first scattering 
of Plains Indians before the threat of United States troops, 
but it was not the last. Typically, the bands fled as from a 
plague of measles, smallpox, or cholera, separating, running 
north or south, east or west as fast as their horses could go. 
The Brule Sioux hurried northeast toward the sandhills of 
Nebraska, carrying their dying chief, Conquering Bear, on 
a jolting travois. Some say they were running for the upper 
Snake River at the west end of Cherry County, deep in the 
hills. Others insist that they were trying to get the chief 
to the medicine spring at the head of Deer Creek, which 
flows from the sandhills north to the Niobrara. This medi- 
cine spring, in what was later the Modisett ranch (pur- 
chased by Chris Abbott before his death) boils out under 
a sandy knob. It was said to have great curative powers, 
and here the wounded chief was to be healed. But Conquer- 
ing Bear, or Bear Chief, as he is sometimes called, died 
before the Indians reached the spring. He was placed upon 
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a burial platform erected on a bench of the bluffs overlook- 
ing his beloved Running Water, the Niobrara River, in what 
later became the first Old Jules orchard, the place where I 
was born. According to some of the old Brules who used 
to come to visit the spot, the scaffold stood just above one 
of our old Dyehouse cherry trees. As late as 1910 they came 
to smoke and meditate there. One old man used to dance 
a few solemn, mournful steps in the evening sun. These 
men gave me my first real sense of the massacre of peaceful 
Indians by our troops, and it made a deep and sorrowful 
impression on me. 

LITTLE ISLANDS OF INDIANS IN A SEA OF WHITES 

Although this Grattan fight was the first of a long 
series of skirmishes, battles, treaty councils, and more 
battles called the Sioux (and Cheyenne) Wars, I think the 
central problem in this whole period was never fully ap- 
preciated by either side. The white man never understood 
the Indian’s notion of property. It was impossible for the 
American Indian to imagine personal ownership of land. 
His food, arms, clothing and livestock were his to give, sell, 
or destroy as he wished. In addition he might have the sole 
right from his people to some ceremonial object, a sacred 
song and so on. He could even sell his membership in a 
warrior society, although the other members had the right 
to reject the buyer. Land, however, was held by the tribe 
for the use of everyone, and in permanent trust for the 
future. When the Indians “sold” land by treaty, they under- 
stood that this was only for temporary use, temporary oc- 
cupancy; and when the periodic payment of goods did not 
come, the land was automatically once more wholly the 
property of the tribe, given them by the Great Powers for 
the use of their people. When the annuities of 1854 were 
not given out and the Indians got cannon shot instead, many 
understood that the sale of the Holy Road was done, the 
trail up the Platte once more theirs. 

So the Brules had not only a chief’s death to avenge 
but the opportunity to plunder white men traveling on In- 
dian land, destroying the grass of the pony herds, scaring 
away the buffalo. The Sioux began to raid the Platte trails, 
and here a piece of real historical irony crops up. Spotted 
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Tail was blamed for the attack on a stage coach supposedly 
carrying $85,000, really not more than $20,000, if that. 
Spotted Tail was taken away in irons and thrown into 
prison. When he returned he was made a council chief by 
the Sioux and then killed years later because, as a govern- 
ment-selected agency chief, the sole head of all his reserva- 
tion, he seemed to be selling tribal lands to the whites. 

Two weeks before the meeting here in Lincoln I was 
approached by some Brules to write the biography of 
Spotted Tail. They wished me to show the kind of man he 
was and why he lived the life he did. They wanted it all 
told, from the raiding of the Platte trails after the Grattan 
fight to his end at the hands of Crow Dog, who had drawn 
the lot of executioner when the Brules suspected their 
agency chief was planning to sell part of the reservation. 
These men wanted me to point out that the Brules had lost 
two great chiefs through the white man’s misunderstanding 
of the Sioux system of chieftainship. The government had 
made Conquering Bear the first head, the white man’s head, 
of all the Teton Sioux, and then shot him because he could 
not exceed his Indian power and deliver the killer of the 
Mormon cow but offered to pay for the animal instead. 
They made Spotted Tail agency chief of all the Brules and 
got him killed because he was acting like the all-powerful 
man the whites thought him, not like a Sioux chief. Sioux 
tribal government was based upon an elected council of 
chiefs who could only act as a majority on tribal matters 
and with temporary powers. Any chief could be “thrown 
from his place” as the Indians called it, when he seemed to 
forget the people. Spotted Tail, as agency chief, could not 
be deposed; and so he had to be killed. 

But in 1854 and immediately thereafter nobody wor- 
ried much about the complaints of the Sioux. Little 
Thunder’s band was shot to pieces at the Blue Water. Ru- 
mors of gold in the Black Hills and the actual discovery 
of gold in Colorado and at Alder Gulch brought new travel 
to the trails and a company of prospectors marching up 
the Niobrara on what they called the Sawyer Wagon Road. 
The Indians fought back as well as they could with the 
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poor arms they had, but it was a losing game, with the end 
visible to only a few, but inevitable nevertheless. 


GROWING GRASS 


The climate, too, of the western half of Nebraska 
seemed to be changing. Called a sea of mud from Grand 
Island to the Laramie region in 1836, by the middle of the 
1840’s it was on the verge of a dustbowl drouth, with the 
emigrants complaining that they could not see the sun for 
days on end. But by the 1860’s the grass was growing tall, 
due partly to the shrinking of the buffalo herds. Freight 
bulls that strayed away came through the winter alive and 
strong. Encouraged by this, bull ranches were started in 
the Nebraska Panhandle and by the time of statehood a 
more efficient hay burner than the buffalo was grazing the 
range—the longhorn from Texas, forerunner of the later 
sherthorn, Hereford and Angus. 


THE HIDE MEN 


The Civil War brought some changes to the Nebraska 
plains but perhaps less than might be anticipated. Indian 
troubles increased but chiefly from the increased pressure 
of settlement and the disappearance of the grazing buffalo 
herds along the Platte. Buffalo hunters were moving out 
from the trails to gather the hides that the empty bull 
trains returning from the Colorado and Idaho mines would 
haul cheaply. By 1864 hundreds of these professional 
hunters harvested tallow for war industries as well as the 
flint hides for leather. Unfortunately while the buffalo 
grew scarcer and wilder for the bow, the annuities to the 
Indians were cut. Besides, there were more trouble-makers 
among the travelers on the trails, many of them draft 
dodgers, bounty-jumpers, or deserters. War demands re- 
duced the number of troops on the frontier as well as the 
quality. Often the best were the Galvanized Yankees who 
had, as they said, lost no Indians. Add to this such troops as 
the Colorado Volunteers, who stirred up a little Indian War 
at Sand Creek, rather than to go fight a well-armed enemy 
like the Confederates. By 1865 the situation was so bad 
at Laramie that it took the mouth of a cannon to move some 
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of the troops out into the Powder River country. Only the 
disinterest of the Indians in butchery let the expedition get 
back at all. 

By 1867, the new state of Nebraska was crossed by the 
Union Pacific, tapping the great buffalo herd that wintered 
in the Republican River region. Now finally the cheaper 
freight rates of the railroad made hide-taking profitable 
on a gigantic scale. In the face of the still hunter and his 
buffalo gun the herd melted like snow. The strings of hide 
wagons rolled in to the railroad from all over the prairie, 
loaded high as hayracks, while the long-range buffalo guns 
and the marching troops of Hancock and Custer held most 
of the poorly-armed Indians back. 

By 1872 all but the fringes of the Republican herd 
were gone, scattered in bleaching bones on the prairie and 
in piles of hides at such depots as Sidney and Cheyenne, or 
Chicago, New York, and the leather towns of England. The 
buffalo hides had kept the Union Pacific in freight, as they 
would later pay for the construction of the Kansas Pacific, 
the Sante Fe, and finally the Northern Pacific up in the 
Yellowstone country. Literally, one might almost say, the 
roadbeds of the transcontinental railroads were carpeted 
in buffalo robes. 


Post-WAR AGGRANDIZEMENT OF THE VIOLENT 


I have long been working on a theory, not original with 
me but one I throw out here and there in my writing. I 
think postwar society is a sick society, psychologically so 
sick that it has no patience or tolerance for the moderate 
or the responsible, but feverishly aggrandizes the melo- 
dramatic, the flamboyant, the violent, and criminal. The 
degree and extent of this aggrandizement depends, I think, 
upon the duration and the bloodiness of the war. On the 
High Plains, at least, this sickness seemed to strike less the 
veteran of the Civil War, North or South, than those who 
avoided the fighting and those unfit or too young. They 
were ably led by the newspapers and magazines trying to 
spur their lagging circulations with the sensational, for, as 
always after a war, both newspaper and magazine sales 
tended to slump. 
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It is interesting that the most colorful characters of 
the postwar frontier of the 1860’s were closely tied to Ne- 
braska—Wild Bill Hickok and Buffalo Bill Cody, as well as 
such lesser figures as California Joe, Lonesome Charley 
Reynolds, and even the Jack McCall who later shot Hickok. 

Cody and Wild Bill had a common point of moderation 
in their Nebraska records: they both seemed to have filed 
on homesteads, Hickok at least twice, probably under differ- 
ent names. But from that one point on they differed: 
Cody the handsome, expansive man-about-the-saloons, the 
excellent showman who probably never willfully harmed 
anyone; Hickok the fine buffalo hunter, the frontier dandy 
who seemed most certainly a psychotic killer, and rapidly 
going blind when he was shot. 

Apparently Hickok was antisouthern from the start. 
I doubt whether this was antislavery so much as fury over 
the stiff competition the picturesque, swashbuckling south- 
erners gave him, even back in his boyhood when they came 
along the canal. Whether this hatred of the South was so 
pronounced before his difficulties that ended in the killing 
of the North Carolinian McCanles at Rock Creek Station 
is perhaps difficult to prove now. Certainly the antisouthern 
feeling was involved in much of his later violence except 
in such fights as those with Tom Custer and Mike Sheridan 
around Fort Hays and some of the troubles up in Wyoming. 
It is very possible that if Hickok had not feared the revenge 
of the southerners, particularly the Texans, he might have 
joined the hide men going south to the Texas herd in 1874 
and never been in Deadwood to be shot by McCall in 1876. 
To be sure Wild Bill’s eyesight was too impaired for much 
buffalo hunting by then, but he might have hung around 
the hide towns and lived on into blindness. Yet given a 
choice, the flamboyant dandy would certainly have chosen 
Deadwood and the bullet to a long life in darkness and ob- 
security. 

Another flamboyant character identified with Nebras- 
ka, particularly old Sidney barracks in the 1860’s, was 
Calamity Jane Canary, called Calamity Jane No. 2. It is 
reported that on August 4, 1877, the Sidney Telegraph said: 
“Calamity Jane No. 2 has arrived from the Black Hills. 
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She received promotion on the road to assistant wagon boss. 
She became so powerful as to lead to the discharge of a 
number of hands. She has now gone west with a bull- 
whacker to learn the trade. She is a stubby customer, 
American and cus-sed (sic). If she has any conscience, she 
took it with her, and if she had any virtue, her husband 
didn’t know it. Her child is now in good hands, and the 
painter is happy.” 

In my limited effort to untangle the three Calamity 
Janes, I discovered that the first had died in the early 
Seventies, somewhere in Colorado, if I remember correctly, 
and that the third was named later. By now all the stories 
are tied to one woman, but there were really three. With the 
stories of three Wild Bill Hickoks, I discovered just the 
opposite long ago and verified my findings in talks with 
Luther North and in further research since. The Nebraska 
Wild Bill was the man who shot McCanles, killed the Sioux 
chief Whistler, and lived in a dugout on a homestead in 
the territory for a while. It wasn’t difficult to prove that 
this was the same man as the Wild Bill Hickok around Abi- 
lene, Hays, Topeka, and Kansas City and later of Cheyenne 
and Denver and Deadwood. From the AGO Records in the 
National Archives it is plain that the military always knew 
who killed Whistler and that the three Wild Bills were one. 
And while Hickok did a great many things in his short 
years on the frontier, almost none of them were the ones 
reported in newspapers or magazines or even in the rash 
of books about him. James Butler Hickok is worth a seri- 
ous and saddening biography, and some day it will be 
written. 


A Sort oF SECOND LOOK AHEAD 


But the aspects that I have touched upon here are just 
some stray glances at “The Look of the West in 1854” and 
its possible projection into the future. Of all the time and 
the region, only the soil, the sun, and the changing winds 
are unchanged. The Indians are little islands in the sea of 
whites, whether on the reservations or in the tent slums 
behind towns like Gordon or Chadron or Rapid City. The 
buffaloes are gone; the grass, protected and developed and 
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fortified by cultivated feeds, fattens the finest beef in the 
world. The earth holds not only the fertility for great 
yields of grain and other crops but also oil and who can 
say what further? Water is carried to the fields and elec- 
tricity to the homes and the factories. It is about the latter 
that I wish to say one last word. 

In our urgent decentralization, both for economic rea- 
sons and for safety, we are developing a new kind of social 
body, the farm-factory unit, with small agricultural de- 
velopments for factory workers, either to dovetail into 
seasonal employment or the current short hours. Frequent- 
ly in New York I am asked by financiers and industrialists 
(who find me through their interest in Custer and the In- 
dian wars) what the prospects are for large-scale electric 
power in the western section of our state. More recently 
there has been a change in their queries. With the coming 
development in atomic power, a factory unit can be estab- 
lished almost anywhere—preferably out in the open country 
where the workers can have some agricultural sideline— 
gardening, farming, stockgrowing—for increased health 
and greater economic security than either farming or fac- 
tory labor alone can offer. And this can be done, I am 
assured, without blighting the region by smoke or destruc- 
tive run-off into lakes and streams, and with the prosperity 
and foresight to preserve the scenic charm and the historic 
significance of the region. 

More and more I find eastern capital and industry 
looking westward, not across the mountains, but to the 
wide open spaces of our High Plains. I said one thing in 
1940 at Columbus, Nebraska, that I wish to repeat here: 
I expect to live to see Nebraska a dual state, an agricultural- 
industrial region, with increased economic security, a 
greater richness for the life of the individual and the 
group — altogether greater prospects than the wildest 
dreamer could have envisioned in 1854. 
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STEAMBOATING ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


BY WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 


HE history of the Missouri River,’ like that of the 

Upper Mississippi, goes back to the advent of Joliet and 

Marquette in 1673. It was early in July that these ven- 
turesome Frenchmen first saw the Missouri. As they were 
paddling quietly down the Mississippi below Piasa Rock 
[ Alton, Illinois], Joliet and Marquette suddenly heard the 
“noise of a rapid” which proved to be the Missouri River. 
“T have seen nothing more dreadful,” Marquette wrote in 
his journal, as he noted the “accumulation of large and 
entire trees, branches, and floating islands” issuing from 
the mouth of the Missouri with “such impetuosity” that 
the explorers could not “risk passing through it” without 
great danger. According to Marquette the “agitation” of 


1The following accounts of Missouri River steamboating should 
prove useful: Hiram M. Chittenden, History of Early Steamboai 
Navigation on the Missouri River (New York, 1903); Joseph M. 
Hanson, The Conquest of the Missouri (Chicago, 1910); Stanley 
Vestal, The Missouri (New York, 1945); William L. Heckman, 
Steamboating Sixty-five Years on Missouri’s Rivers (Kansas City, 
1950); Phil E. Chappell, “A History of the Missouri River” and 
“Missouri River Steamboats”; Kansas Historical Collections, IX, 
237-316; Several authors, “The Missouri River,” Nebraska History 
Magazine, VIII, No. 1, 1-64; W. J. McDonald “The Missouri River 
and Its Victims,” Missouri Historical Review, XXI, 215-242, 455-480, 
581-607; William J. Petersen, “The Log of the Henry Shreve to Fort 
Benton in 1869,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXI, 537- 
578; lowa—The Rivers of Her Valleys (Iowa City, 1941) pp. 206- 
228; John G. Neihardt, The River and I (New York, 1927). 








Dr. William J. Petersen is superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa. This paper was presented at 
the afternoon session of the 76th annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, 25 September 
1954. 
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the two streams at their confluence made the water “very 
muddy” so that it “could not become clear.” 

The Indians were able to furnish Joliet and Marquette 
with only fragmentary information about the Pekitanoui 
River, as the Missouri was called by them because of its 
muddy water. “Pekitanoui,” Marquette recorded, “is a 
river of Considerable size, coming from the Northwest, 
from a great Distance; and it discharges into the Missis- 
sippi. There are many Villages of savages along this 
river.’”? 

During the next 130 years relatively little was learned 
about the mighty Missouri. True, such men as La Salle, 
Father Zenobius Membre, and Father Gabriel Marest re- 
ferred briefly to the Missouri in their writings, and carto- 
graphers like William Delisle endeavored to delineate its 
lower course. But the upper reaches of the Missouri still 
lay shrouded in mystery when Jefferson bought Louisiana 
from Napoleon in 1803.8 

The Lewis and Clark expedition added more informa- 
tion to our knowledge of the Missouri than did all the 
writers and cartographers from Joliet and Marquette down 
to the Louisiana Purchase. Although a few venturesome 
fur traders had ascended the Missouri even before St. 
Louis was founded in 1764, it was the Lewis and Clark 
expedition that greatly expanded the traffic in furs and 
pelts. The names of Manuel Lisa, Wilson P. Hunt, John 
C. Luttig, Joseph Robidoux, Alexander Harvey, John Col- 
ter, Pierre Charles Cabanne, and Hugh Glass, recall those 
“laughers at time and space” who plunged so bravely into 
the Missouri River fur trade.® 


2Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations, LIX, 139-143. 

8William J. Petersen, Jowa—The Rivers of Her Vaileys (Iowa 
City, 1941), pp. 208-210. 

4Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition (New York, 1904). An excellent single volume 
prepared for the 150th anniversary of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion is Bernard De Voto, ed., The Journals of Lewis and Clark 
(Boston, 1953). See also William J. Petersen’s “The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition,” The Palimpsest, XXXV, 357-404. 

SHiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West (New York, 1902); George F. Robeson, “The Fur Trade,” The 
Palimpsest, VI, 1-41; Mari Sandoz, The Buffalo Hunters (New York, 
1954). 
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Prior to the advent of the steamboat, the keelboat and 
the pirogue were the only vessels capable of carrying a 
cargo up the turbid Missouri. Both the Lewis and Clark 
and the Brigadier General Henry Atkinson expeditions used 
keelboats to ascend the Missouri, but this mode of trans- 
portation proved entirely inadequate to stem the snag- 
infested, sandbar-studded, swiftly flowing stream. Even 
Manuel Lisa’s mad race up the Missouri after the Astorian 
Expedition in 1812, while appropriately called the “Mara- 
thon of the Missouri,” did little to prove the practicability 
of keelboats on the tawny Missouri.* It remained for the 
steamboat to succeed where all other modes of transporta- 
tion had failed. And it was largely through the steamboat 
that the Nebraska country developed at such a phenomenal 
rate between 1854 and 1867, when statehood finally was 
achieved.” 

Steamboating on the Missouri is one of the most color- 
ful and dynamic stories in the development of the Trans- 
Mississippi West. So great was the contribution of the 


6William J. Petersen, “Up the Missouri with Atkinson,” The 
Palimpsest, XII, 315-325. 

TActually the growth of the four Missouri Valley states and 
Dakota Territory probably surpassed that of the nine western states 
and territories between 1850 and 1870. Even though many of those 
recorded on the Pacific Coast arrived by sailing vessel while untold 
numbers made their way to the Missouri Valley, at first by covered 
wagon and later by train, the number that arrived in the Kansas- 
Nebraska-Dakota territories by steamboat (particularly between 
1854 and 1867) must have been immense. The following figures 
show the growth of the two areas: 

Population of Missouri Valley and Western States 1850-1870 


Missouri Valley States: 1850 1860 1870 
Missouri 682,044 1,182,012 1,721,295 
Iowa 192,214 674,913 1,194,020 
eer eee 107,206 364,399 
a 28,841 122,993 
Dakota Territory ea ae 4,837 14,181 

Western States: 

SS ns 34,277 39,864 
ee Cs gaily, ge 9,118 
ye) lS oS pe aS 20,595 
EE or 6,857 42,491 
Utah 11,380 40,273 86,786 
ee ee ll 14,999 
eee  ——<“i‘“‘“‘i‘—™~SCS*=C Km 11,594 23,955 
Oregon 13,294 52,465 90,923 


California 92,597 379,994 560,247 
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steamboat to Missouri Valley history that it deserves equal 
rank with the covered wagon as a symbol of the westward 
movement. A study of seven successive frontier lines from 
1800 to 1870 quickly reveals how the American pioneer 
moved down the Ohio and up the Mississippi and Missouri 
to the Kansas-Nebraska country. This was accomplished 
by water craft whose speed and tonnage was greatly in- 
creased following the invention of the steamboat. Even 
the thick water of the Missouri, celebrated as it is in song 
and story, could not be traversed by covered wagons. 

Let us consider for a moment the speed of this west- 
ward advance. In 1810 the St. Louis-Cairo stretch of the 
Mississippi was almost linked with the thin belt of settle- 
ment filtering down the Ohio to its mouth. By 1820 the 
frontier of settlement clung precariously to both banks of 
the Missouri as far as Jefferson City, Boonville, and Old 
Franklin. By 1830 Glasgow, Waverly, Lexington, and West- 
port Landing (now Kansas City) served as entrepots for 
the rich argosies brought up by steamboats. Westport, lo- 
cated at the junction of the Missouri with the Kansas River, 
was a famous jumping-off point for the Santa Fe Trail, 
the fur trade, and the frontier military posts. 

Between 1830 and 1850 steamboats gradually extended 
their sway above Kansas City, but settlement was restricted 
to the Missouri-Iowa side of the Big Muddy. Thus, in 1840, 
the St. Joseph area had been reached, but the northern 
tier of Missouri counties still lay beyond the frontier. By 
1850 settlers had pushed up the east bank of the Missouri 
to present-day Council Bluffs. Meanwhile, the land beyond 
the wide Missouri awaited the extinction of Indian titles 
and the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854. By 
1860 settlers had spilled westward over the plains of Kansas 
and Nebraska and moved upstream past Sioux City to the 
Yankton area.® 

The history of steamboating on the Missouri fits 
neatly into the story of this constantly moving frontier. 
Indeed, the story of one cannot be told without bringing 


8Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States, Plate 76—C, D, E, F, G, Plate 77—A, B, C. (Baltimore, 
1932). 
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in the other. Thus, the straggling settlements along the 
Lower Missouri welcomed the first steamboat only two 
years after the Zebulon M. Pike reached St. Louis in 1817. 
It was May 19, 1819, that the St. Louis Missouri Intelli- 
gencer announced the departure of the steamboat Independ- 
ence for Franklin and Chariton, Missouri. A week later 
the same newspaper recorded “with no ordinary sensations 
of pride and pleasure,” the arrival of the Independence at 
Franklin with passengers and a cargo of flour, whiskey, 
sugar, and iron castings. Cannon roared a salute, and the 
captain and passengers were regaled with a grand dinner. 
“At no distant period,” the editor of the Intelligencer ex- 
ulted, “may we see the industrious cultivator making his 
way as high as the Yellow Stone, and offering to the enter- 
prising merchant and trader a surplus worthy of the fertile 
banks of the Missouri, yielding wealth to industry and 
enterprise.’”® 

But this enthusiasm was short lived; the Missouri 
River was not yet conquered. In June, 1819, a fleet of five 
steamboats—the Johnson, the Calhoun, the Expedition, the 
Jefferson, and the Western Engineer—endeavored to stem 
the swift current of the Big Muddy as far as the site of the 
Lewis and Clark encampment at Council Bluff. Only one 
of these boats, the Western Engineer, actually ascended the 
Missouri above what is now Kansas City and succeeded in 
reaching its objective—modern Omaha.’° 

Between 1820 and 1840 a steadily increasing number 
of steamboats plied the Lower Missouri—the 390 miles from 
Kansas City to the mouth of the Big Muddy. The Santa 
Fe trade, the transportation of troops and supplies, the 
traffic in furs and pelts, and the Indian trade served to 
augment the commerce of such squatter settlements as St. 
Charles, Boonville, Franklin, Chariton, Jefferson, Glasgow, 
and Westport Landing. When Charles Augustus Murray 


®Missouri Intelligencer (St. Louis), May 21, 28, June 4, 1819, 
quoted in William J. Petersen, Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi 
(Iowa City, 1937), pp. 81-83. 

10Thwaites, Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1905), XIV, 
121-221; J. Thomas Scharf, History of Saint Louis (Philadelphia, 
1883), II, 1100, 1101; William J. Petersen, Steamboating on the 
Upper Mississippi, pp. 83-89. 
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steamed up the Missouri in 1835, he found settlements in 
this area so numerous that deer rarely could be seen along 
the banks. Land prices on both sides of the river ranged 
from $1.50 to $5.00 per acre. Murray described Boonville as 
a “deserving” place, but he thought most settlements had 
unhealthy locations. At that time Liberty was the “last 
western village in the United States.”™ 

The activity of steamboats on the Lower Missouri was 
recorded in Missouri newspapers. Sixteen boats were oper- 
ating in the spring of 1837—the Dart, the Howard, the 
Chariton, the Boonville, the Glasgow, the St. Lawrence, the 
Bridgewater, the Kanzas, the Astoria, the Wilmington, the 
American, the Emerald, the St. Peters, the Fayette, the A. 
M. Phillips, and the Belle of Missouri. New boats were 
constantly entering the trade, but they were unable to meet 
the demands of the fast-growing country. Freight and 
passenger rates were high in 1837, and all steamboats 
seemed to be doing a lucrative business.’ 

Four years later, in 1841, twenty-six steamboats were 
engaged in the Lower Missouri trade. Glasgow chronicled 
812 steamboat arrivals that year, the regular packet Jatan 
making twenty-four weekly trips between that port and 
St. Louis. It was estimated that 46,000 tons of freight were 
transported by steam craft on the Missouri in 1841. Im- 
pressed by such activity, a Missouri editor pointed out that 
for years the Big Muddy had been considered scarcely 
navigable for keelboats whereas in 1841 “splendid” steam- 
boats ran “night and day.” 

Meanwhile, the 381-mile stretch between Kansas City 
and Sioux City began attracting an ever-increasing number 
of steamboats. This section included such flourishing 
modern towns as Fort Leavenworth, St. Joseph, Council 
Bluffs, and Qmaha, but between 1850 and 1870 it gave rise 
to a score of thriving river towns—such as Bellevue, Ne- 


11Charles Augustus Murray, Travels in North America (London 
1839), I, 240-247. 

12Jowa News (Dubuque), June 3, 1837. 

1383Columbia (Missouri) Patriot, March 19, 1842, quoted in the 
Missouri Historical Review, XXVIII, 168. 
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braska City, and Brownville—that played a stellar role in 
the westward movement." 

When Rev. John Todd came to Fremont County, Iowa, 
in 1848, he found steamboating on the Missouri “slow and 
dangerous.” The kindly preacher made a “temporary settle- 
ment” near the southern boundary of Iowa five miles above 
the present site of Nebraska City. “Boats passed up only 
at irregular intervals,” the Rev. Mr. Todd relates, “and not 
unfrequently remained for weeks upon sandbars and 
snags.”"5 Fortunately for these river towns a dramatic 
change occurred in their economic status when the Forty 
Niners began streaming westward across Missouri and 
Iowa. The enterprising towns along the Missouri River 
served as spring boards for the Santa Fe Trail, the Oregon 
Trail, and the Mormon Trail, and loud did each editor 
scream about the prowess of his town. 

In 1857, for example, the Nebraska Advertiser de- 
clared no trade in the United States, and possibly in the 
world, employed as many steamboats as the Missouri River. 
Forty-six steamboats measuring 29,300 tons and valued at 


14The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, the admis- 
sion of Minnesota in 1858, and the rapid settlement of Western Iowa 
during the 1850’s, each served as a tremendous impetus to steam- 
boating on the Missouri prior to the Civil War. Augmenting this 
regular traffic was the trade accruing from the hordes of immigrants 
who used the towns from Kansas City to Sioux City as jumping-off 
points for the West. The following growth was registered by these 
towns between 1850 and 1870: 


Town 1860 1870 
Missouri 
*Kansas City 4,418 32,260 
**St. Joseph 8,932 19,565 
Kansas 
Kansas City (Wyandotte) 1,920 2,940 
Leavenworth 7,429 17,873 
Nebraska 
Brownville 425 1,305 
Nebraska City 1,922 6,050 
Omaha 1,883 16,083 
Iowa 
Council Bluffs 2,011 10,020 
Sioux City 767 8,401 
South Dakota 
Yankton 458 737 


*Population 2,529 in 1850 
**Population 936 in 1846 
History of Fremont County, Iowa (1881), pp. 593, 594. 
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$1,267,000 were running on the Missouri that year, and a 
dozen new boats were under construction. Furthermore, 
the editor pointed out, officers and crews on Missouri River 
steamboats received higher wages than were paid steam- 
boatmen on other streams.’* 

One did not have to visit a large river town to discover 
activity. By July 1, 1857, fully 130 steamboats had docked 
at the Brownville wharf, usually landing both passengers 
and freight at almost every arrival.!? The amount of freight 
discharged at these bustling river towns sometimes exceeded 
the most sanguine dreams of an editor. On July 28, 1856, 
the Nebraska Advertiser noted that the steamboat Edinburg 
left the largest lot of goods of the season at the Brownville 
wharf. One firm, Hoblitzell & Co., had received their second 
supply of the season, the freight bill amounting to over 
one thousand dollars for this single company! 

When the local trade was augmented by traffic arising 
from the Forty Niners, the Pike’s Peak gold rush, or the 
hosts moving westward over the Oregon and Mormon trails, 
river towns became a veritable bedlam of activity. An 
eastern traveler has left us the following impression of St. 
Joseph at the opening of the Pike’s Peak gold rush: 


St. Joseph is a perfect jam, with “Peakers” and 
sharpers “takin’ ’em in,” horses, mules, oxen, men, 
women, children, wagons, wheelbarrows, hand-carts, 
auctioneers, runners, stool pigeons, greenhorns, and 
everything else you can imagine, and a thousand other 
things your imagination will fail to conceive.—Every 
thing is very high; board at a “one horse” hotel $2.00 
per day, and little rats of mules $150. The folks think 
the whole United States will be here in a few days. 
Ten days ago a man could fit out here at a reasonable 
rate. There are hundreds starting from here, but they 
are the poorest of creation. I would not have believed 
it, but it is a fact, that there are hundreds now starting 
on foot, with nothing but a cotton sack and a few pounds 
of crackers and meat, and many with hand carts and 
wheelbarrows. 

There are expresses going nearly every day; but 
such expresses! Four little mules to one common Chicago 
wagon.—They take one hundred pounds of baggage 
apiece for twelve men, and charge them $50 apiece for 


16Nebraska Advertiser (Brownville), September 8, 1857. 
11] bid., July 2, 1857. 
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the privilege of wading after the wagon and pulling it 
out of the mud. 

I have done nothing yet but stand and look at the 
fun. I like to be here where everybody is going with a 
rush, not knowing where or what for. That’s fun. 

I was home, with my present experience and 
feelings I think I would stay there till better satisfied: 
and you need not be surprised if I should bring this 
letter myself. I have not yet seen the first thing to serve 
as an anchor to the hope within! 

NIMROD 


P.S.—I have just seen butter sold at 75cts per 
pound.—That’s a specimen of the way we are gouged.'* 


There was a backwash of traffic accruing to steamboat 
captains and owners from these mining stampedes which 
has not been recorded by river historians. This arose from 
transporting those unfortunate souls back home because 
of ill health, lack of strength, flagging determination, or 
insufficient financial resources. “Nimrod” illustrates a 
Pike’s Peak enthusiast about to return. A St. Louis editor 
records a similar situation with some Forty Niners: 


Yesterday morning, the steamer “Kansas” arrived 
from St. Joseph. She had on board, as passengers, some 
ten or twelve persons who are just in from the en- 
campments of the emigrants now crossing the plains 
for California. Some of these persons went as far as 
three hundred miles out, when, becoming discouraged 
from the fatigue and hardships of the journey they gave 
up the trip, and are now on their way back to their 
friends. Two or three are from the vicinity of Chicago, 
others reside in Ohio and Kentucky, and they all agree 
that the undertaking was more than they could con- 
veniently stand. They also give anything but a flattering 
account of the health and harmony prevailing in the 
different companies, and seem to think that large num- 
bers will be returning before the main body gets beyond 
Fort Laramie. These rumors, however, are to be taken 
with some degree of allowance as the dissatisfied ones 
now coming back may view matters in a worse condi- 
tion than really exists.!9 


In addition to Forty Niners and Pike’s Peakers thou- 
sands of Mormons came upstream by steamboat to Omaha, 
bought their equipment and supplies, and headed westward 


18The Chicago Press & Tribune, quoted in The Franklin (Iowa) 
Record, April 18, 1859. See also the Sioux City Eagle, April 2, 1859. 
19St. Louis Republican, June 15, 1849. 
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across the Nebraska prairies for the State of Deseret. This 
Mormon trek across Nebraska had begun in 1847 and was 
nurtured by Missouri River steamboats until the completion 
of the Union Pacific snuffed out the trade. The arrival of 
the iron horse at St. Joseph did not eliminate the use of 
steamboats, for the Mormons still came upstream to his- 
toric Florence to begin their overland trek. The Sioux City 
Eagle of June 4, 1859, records the following: 


We venture the assertion that the Railroad packet 
St. Mary left for Omaha Saturday night with the largest 
passenger list ever before crowded on any steamer on 
the Western waters. She has nine hundred passengers 
aboard, seven hundred and thirty-five were Mormons 
on the lower decks. But very few of the Mormons took 
cabin passage, probably less than fifty, but the decks 
were one living mass of human beings. What a fearful 
responsibility rested on the pilot and engineer. Just 
think! Nine hundred souls entrusted to their care. 


The following year the Nebraska City News of May 12, 
1860, declared: “The Emilie brought up, on Thursday over 
four hundred Mormons destined for Salt Lake City. They 
passed on up to Florence to rendezvous for a few weeks. 
There were a fine lot of girls among them.” On July 7, 
1860, the Omaha Nebraskian noted the arrival of 580 Mor- 
mons at Florence who were destined to go out to Salt Lake 
City in small parties. The following week the steamboat 
Omaha brought up five hundred Mormons and the West 
Wind about six hundred more. About twelve hundred Mor- 
mons were estimated to be encamped at Florence awaiting 
transportation to Utah. Such reports were common in the 
Nebraska newspapers of that period.”° 

The value of the Utah trade was not overlooked by 
enterprising Nebraskans. On April 30, 1859, the Nebraska 
City News recorded the following with smug satisfaction: 


Messrs. Windsor, Lytton & Ewing shipped over fifty 
tons of freight on the Isabella, to this city, to be con- 
veyed thence to Utah. These gentlemen are large trans- 
porters of freight, have been engaged in the business 
for years, are thoroughly conversant with the best 
routes across the plains, if any men can be. Their busi- 


Nebraska City News, July 13, 1861. 
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ness has been done at Leavenworth. It will, in the 
future, be done at Nebraska City.—This is the right 
sort of testimony in favor of the Central Route from 
Nebraska City, to the mines, and of Nebraska City as an 
outfitting and shipping point. This is the way the testi- 
mony rolls in, without any flaming circulars, or runners, 
in favor of the Nebraska City route. 


Phil E. Chappell, who served as a steamboat clerk on 
the Missouri from 1856 to 1860, considered the following 
boats among the finest on the river in 1858, the banner year 
of Missouri River steamboating: Admiral, Alonzo Child, 
Asa Wilgus, Clara, C. W. Sombart, David Tatum, D. S. Car- 
ter, E. A. Ogden, Edinburgh, Emigrant, Empire State, F. 
X. Aubrey, Isabella, James H. Lucas, John D. Perry, Kate 
Howard, Meteor, Minnehaha, Peerless, Platte Valley, Polar 
Star, South Western, Spread Eagle, Thomas E. Tutt, Twi- 
light, War Eagle, and White Cloud. 

According to Chappell the crew of a first-class steam- 
boat ran from seventy-five to ninety people. It included a 
captain, two pilots, two clerks, four engineers, two mates, 
a watchman, a lamplighter, a porter, a carpenter, and a 
painter. In addition to these, there were four cooks, a 
steward, two chambermaids, a deck crew of about forty 
men, and a cabin crew, generally colored, of about twenty. 
There were also a barber and a barkeeper, for a bar was 
always an indispensable attachment to a first-class western 
steamboat. He wrote: 


The wages paid were commensurate with the size 
of the boat, the labor, and danger, as well as the profits 
of the business. Captains received about $200 per 
month; clerks, $150; mates, $125; engineers about the 
same as mates. Of course, these wages included board. 

It was the pilot, however, who divided the profits 
with the owner, and sometimes received the larger 
share. He was the autocrat of the boat and absolutely 
controlled her navigation. It was for him to determine 
when the boat should run at night and when she should 
lay by. He received princely wages, sometimes as much 
as $1200 per month, and he spent it like a thoroughbred. 
These exorbitant wages were demanded and paid as a 
result of a combination among the pilots called the 
“Pilots’ Benevolent Association.” It controlled the num- 
ber of apprentices, and, as no man could “learn the 
river,” as it was called, without “being shown,” it ab- 
solutely controlled the number of pilots. It had a “dead- 
sure cinch,” and in compactness, in rigid enforcement 
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of rules, and in keeping wages at high-water mark it 
was a complete success, and continued to maintain its 
organization as long as steamboating was profitable.2! 


It should be pointed out that pilots who confined their 
work to the St. Louis-Kansas City run were likely to receive 
less than those who were required to learn the river all the 
way up to Omaha and Sioux City. And those hardy souls 
whose lot it was to pilot a boat all the way up to Fort Ben- 
ton commanded the highest salaries of all. In 1866 the St. 
Louis Missouri Republican listed the salaries of officers in 
the Fort Benton trade as follows: masters, $200; clerks, 
$150; mates, $125; engineers, $125; and pilots, $1,000.” 

But such salaries and profits did not always prevail. 
The Civil War virtually snuffed out steamboating on the 
Missouri. Many boats were commandeered by the Union 
forces to be used as troopships, hospital ships, and gun 
boats. Guerrillas plundered those vessels that ventured up- 
stream, frequently firing on the passengers and setting fire 
to the boats. In September of 1861 the Des Moines, Iatan, 
White Cloud, and the War Eagle ascended the Missouri with 
the 38th Indiana Regiment and succeeded in capturing the 
Sunshine, which had been actively engaged in serving Con- 
federate forces. Newspapers were constantly filled with 
stories of depredations. In the fall of 1863 the Marcella 
was plundered by Confederate sympathizers who removed 
large quantities of U. S. Government freight destined for 
the forts on the Upper Missouri. The following June the 
Sunshine and the Prairie Rose were fired into near Waverly 
and in July the Glasgow, Sunshine, Welcome, and three 
other packets were set on fire by “dreaded Rebel Steamboat 
Burners” while they lay at the levee.”* 

From the start the federal government took strong 
measures to curb such activities. But the introduction of 


21 Phil E. Chappell, “A History of the Missouri River,” Trans- 
actions of the Kansas State Historical Society, IX (1905-1906), 284- 
294, 

22Missouri Republican (St. Louis), quoted in the Captain Woold- 
ridge Manuscript (Memphis, Tennessee). 

23Missouri Republican, September 22, 1861; September 15, 1863; 
June 6, July 15, 1864. 
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Federal troops caused some editors to let off a wail of pro- 
test. In June of 1861 the St. Joseph Gazette declared: 


Business.—It is just folly to speak of business in 
this city—there is no trade—everything is dead and 
dried up. We are now experiencing the effects of having 
troops among us. No man wants to come here to buy or 
sell, for he will not feel that his person and property 
are safe in a city where troops have to be stationed to 
keep, as it alleged, the lawless citizens from committing 
depredations. There are very few here now who are not 
praying for just such times and quiet as were witnessed 
here one week ago. Experience is the only school in 
which some men will acquire knowledge. 


The Council Bluffs Nonpareil, which reprinted the 
above, commented as follows: “It will appear from the 
organ of the secessionists at St. Joseph, that our Missouri 
neighbors are just now beginning to reap the fruits of their 
treason.’’4 

The effect of a Missouri River closed to trade was 
recognized by all. On July 27, 1861, the Sioux City Register 
declared : 


The conflict which is going on between the Federal 
and rebel forces in Missouri is having a bad effect upon 
the interests and business of the upper Missouri coun- 
try—inasmuch as the navigation of the river by steam- 
boats is seriously if not entirely impeded. At present 
steamboats are not allowed to leave St. Louis, and as a 
necessary consequence the means of receiving goods and 
of shipping their surplus products are denied to the 
people of the Missouri river country. It is to be hoped 
that this state of things will not continue long. The 
interests of the people demand the free navigation of 
the Missouri and if this right is denied them, they will 
be under the necessity of employing the services of the 
“great Missouri river opener”—Senator Grimes. 


Three months later, in October, 1861, the same editor 
declared : 


The Missouri river is effectually blockaded by the 
secessionists in Missouri, consequently we need not look 
for another boat at this place this fall. Our merchants 
are too poorly supplied with goods for the coming winter 
to supply the wants of the large scope of country depend- 


24St. Joseph (Missouri) Gazette, quoted in the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil, June 22, 1861. 
25Sioux City Register, October 5, 1861. 
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ing upon Sioux City for merchandise. If they do not 

replenish their stocks from some other source, we fear 

we will be put on short rations before spring.*5 

Despite such hardships a Sioux City editor could not 
help writing the following eulogy: 


There is not a more desirable region in the West 

than this Upper Missouri. Fertile in production—genial 

in climate—favored in locality—and settled by an in- 

dustrious—high-toned population, it gives reliable prom- 

ise of a prosperous and important future. We leave 

with reluctance, and shall always cherish with fond 

pride our frontier experience and associations.*¢ 

The discovery of gold in Montana in 1862 served as a 
magnet in attracting steamboats to Fort Benton. Unfor- 
tunately, the Civil War proved a retarding factor, for only 
the Emilie, the Shreveport, the Key West No. 2, and the 
Spread Eagle were recorded at Fort Benton in 1862. Two 
boats reached the vicinity of that remote outpost in 1863, 
while four vessels put in an appearance in 1864. Despite 
the desperate need for food, merchandise, and mining 
machinery, the number of arrivals did not increase appre- 
ciably in 1865.27 

The year 1866 opened up the golden era of steam- 
boating on the Upper Missouri. Thirty-one steamboat 
arrivals were chronicled at Fort Benton, or half again as 
many as had been recorded in the previous seven years. 
The St. Johns and the Deer Lodge opened the season of 
navigation on May 18. The Deer Lodge returned to Fort 
Benton from St. Louis on July 13, the first steamboat to 
make two round trips between those points during the same 
season. On June 11 soldiers and civilians saw seven boats 
lying at the Fort Benton levee, and many doubtless forecast 
the end of costly and cumbersome ox trails overland from 
Utah. By the time the last boat had departed on July 19, a 
total of 4,686 tons of freight (exclusive of government 
supplies) had been discharged at Fort Benton from the 
far-famed mountain boats that formed the Northwestern 
Transportation Company. 


26Sioux City Register, November 15, 1862. 
27™Steamboat Arrivals at Fort Benton, Montana, and Vicinity,” 
Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana, I, 317-325. 
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During the next three years the Fort Benton levee 
exhibited the same bustle and activity. Thirty-seven steam- 
boats docked at Fort Benton in 1867, and two others, the 
Imperial and the Huntsville, came as far as Cow Island. 
Thirty-five arrivals were chronicled in 1868 and twenty- 
four in 1869. Although fewer different steamboats were 
recorded in 1869 there was more double-tripping, so that 
the total number of arrivals actually exceeded those of 
1867 or 1868. Furthermore, the steamboats apparently 
carried heavier cargoes in 1869, for they discharged 4,870 
tons of freight—the heaviest tonnage on record. Govern- 
ment freight was not included in these figures. A precipi- 
tate decline in steamboat arrivals occurred after 1869, the 
advent of the iron horse being a decisive factor. The com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific was itself important, but the 
tapping of such points as Sioux City, Yankton, Pierre, and 
Bismarck by the railroad hastened the withdrawal of the 
mountain boats from the Upper Missouri, just as it had 
caused the withdrawal of steamboats from the Lower and 
Middle Missouri.** 

Hurricane winds sometimes held steamboats to the 
bank for hours; on other occasions moonless nights made 
piloting impossible. Saw-toothed snags and hidden sand- 
bars added to the dangers. Insurance rates were so high that 
captains rarely had enough to protect themselves against 
the loss of boat and cargo. Newspapers invariably recorded 
that a sunken vessel was only partially covered by insurance. 
In 1866 insurance rates on sidewheel boats were 614 per 
cent while sternwheel boats paid 8 per cent. Thus, a tre- 
mendous initial outlay had to be paid on a boat and cargo 
valued at from $50,000 to $100,000.7° 


28William J. Petersen, “The Log of the Henry M. Shreve to 
Fort Benton in 1869,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXI, 
537-578. 

29Chappell, op. cit., p. 291. Underwriters themselves had to be 
careful. On September 17, 1859, the Sioux City Eagle declared: 
“The steamer St. Mary was sunk a week or ten days since near 
Brownville, Nebraska. No lives lost, and most of the freight was 
saved, as we learn that it was principally placed above deck, where 
it could readily be gotten off, the officers probably thinking the boat 
might sink, as she was an old tub and was loaded down with heavy 
insurance. We have heard of boats being sunk when too heavily 
insured.” 
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Such rates were not out of order, since the Big Muddy 
proved a veritable steamboat graveyard. Captain W. J. 
McDonald has compiled a list of 441 vesse]s sunk or dam- 
aged between 1819 and 1925, involving a property loss of 
$8,823,500. Snags accounted for 240 of these victims, while 
ice damaged or destroyed seventy-nine more. Forty-nine 
steamboats were destroyed by fire. Seventeen others were 
wrecked by bridges. It should be pointed out that the 
Kansas City bridge was completed in 1869 and the Omaha 
bridge in 1872. Only ten steamboats were victims of ex- 
plosions, a small number compared with the losses from 
other causes.*° 

There could be a note of finality in a steamboat ex- 
plosion—both for steamboat and passengers. Thus, on 
April 9, 1852, the Saluda exploded near Lexington, Missouri, 
with such tremendous force that “the cabin and all the 
wood-work forward of the wheel-house were completely 
demolished, and not a piece of timber was left above the 
guards. The boat sank within a few minutes. The books 
were all lost, and the names of all the passengers who were 
killed in the explosion or who sank with the boat could not 
be ascertained. The number of those who perished was 
estimated at one hundred.”*! 

The danger of Indian attack in the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana was always very real. This danger, coupled with the 
hardships and risks of the long journey, prevented all but 
the most venturesome captains from entering the moun- 
tain trade. Of the eighty-five different steamboats that 
reached Fort Benton between 1860 and 1869, a mere hand- 
ful could be counted regulars in the trade. The veteran of 
the trade was the Deer Lodge, with five consecutive sea- 
sons to her credit by 1869. Three boats—the Huntsville, 
the Miner, and the Only Chance—had plied four years in 
the mountain trade. Seven others—the Benton, the Big 
Horn, the Cora, the Mountaineer, the St. Johns, the Tom 


80W. J. McDonald, “The Missouri River and Its Victims,” 
Missouri Historical Review (Columbia), XXI, 215-242, 455-480, 581- 
607 


"81K. W. Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi (St. Louis, 1889), 
pp. 478, 479. 
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Stevens, and the Viola Belle—had engaged in the St. Louis- 
Fort Benton trade three seasons. Most of these boats had 
operated between 1866 and 1869, and the Deer Lodge and 
Viola Belle were destined to return to Fort Benton in 1870. 
Over half of the eighty-five boats made but one trip to Fort 
Benton and never ventured to return. 

The average mountain boat was light of draft, sturdy 
of hull, and equipped with powerful engines to buck the 
swift current of the Missouri. It was smaller and lacked 
the costly gingerbread and trappings of Lower Mississippi 
packets. Only three of those engaging in the mountain 
trade in 1869 measured over five hundred tons—the Peter 
Balen, the Henry M. Shreve, and the Mountaineer. In con- 
trast, six measured less than three hundred tons, ranging 
from the 207-ton Andrew Ackley to the 299-ton Miner. The 
more typical mountain boats ranged from the 358-ton 
Huntsville to the 493-ton Deer Lodge, the average tonnage 
being 390. The amount of freight carried varied with the 
size of the steamboat; in 1866 the average cargo of through 
freight was estimated to be 290 tons at $12.50 per hundred 
pounds. Since cabin fare cost $300 that year it is not sur- 
prising that the 545-ton Peter Balen showed receipts of 
$102,690 and a net profit of $70,690, one of the most profit- 
able trips ever recorded.*? 

The mountain boats were important to Nebraska out- 
fitting towns because a considerable amount of upriver as 
well as downstream trade sprang up from their presence 
on the Big Muddy. But the major emphasis must be placed 
upon those craft that plied on the Lower and Middle Mis- 
souri between the advent of the Western Engineer in 1819 
and the arrival of the iron horse at Council Bluffs in 1867, 
a year that very significantly coincides with the admission 
of Nebraska into the Union. The contribution of Missouri 
River steamboats did much to hasten statehood for Ne- 
braska. 

For the average passenger, steamboating on the Mis- 
souri was filled with many interesting adventures. The 


82Petersen, “The Log of the Henry M. Shreve to Fort Benton in 
1869,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXI, 541, 542. 
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opening and closing of navigation, the process of wooding 
up, the colorful array of passengers who jammed steam- 
boats from stem to stern, the presence of blacklegs and 
gamblers, steamboat accidents and steamboat races, the 
fine foods served in abundance, the exciting dances held 
each evening in the cabins of the more palatial boats, all 
elicited comments from passengers. The experiences of 
one passenger—the gifted Englishman, Charles Augustus 
Murray—must suffice. 


I found the river much lower than when I had 
passed up it in June, and the navigation infinitely more 
dangerous; the huge black snags were in some places 
as thick as the trees of the forest, and as I stood on 
the deck and looked at their serried ranks, upon which 
we were bearing down at twelve or fourteen miles an 
hour, with all the united force of current and steam, 
I could not trace with my eye any course or channel 
by which our craft could make good her way: but being 
a sufficiently old traveller to believe that “everybody 
knows his own business best;” and seeing that the cap- 
tain and owners were neither intoxicated nor mad, it 
was rather with curiosity and admiration than alarm, 
that I saw our pilot charge gallantly down upon this 
forest of snags. His name was Baptiste, and he is one 
of the most celebrated pilots on the western waters; 
his countenance was calm and grave, and his quiet 
piercing eye seemed to calculate the number and position 
of the giant palisades through which he was to force a 
passage. On we went, now rubbing on the starboard, 
now scraping on the larboard side, but always avoiding 
a direct collision. Our course, though serpentine, was 
extremely rapid, and in a few minutes the forest of 
snags lay in our rear. 

Soon afterwards, we struck the bottom, so hard as 
to shake all the chairs in the cabin, and to affect con- 
siderably the vertical position of their respective ten- 
ants! In Britian, every soul would have rushed to the 
deck; but I saw everybody else remain perfectly quiet, 
and I did not see why I should give myself any more 
uneasiness than my neighbours. I soon found out that, if 
a person feels any objection to such an occurrence, he 
had better not descend the Missouri in September, as 
we grounded frequently for a few minutes, and rubbed 
our keel against the bed of the river half a dozen times 
in the course of every hour... 

It was extremely painful to remark the wan and 
unhealthy appearance of all the settlers on the banks 
of the Missouri, between the Fort and St. Louis. I must 
have landed twenty times, and I did not see a single 
family where the fever and ague had not “chased the 
native colour from their cheeks. . 

To return to the steam-boat: -—There is nothing 
in America that strikes a foreigner so much as the real 
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republican equality existing in the Western States, which 
border on the wilderness; while that of the Eastern 
States is being daily infringed on and modified...the 
distinctions of rank and station are now as much ob- 
served in Philadelphia and Boston, as they are in 
London; indeed, I am inclined to believe they are more 
so, only with this difference, that being, as it were, 
illegal and unsanctioned by public opinion, they are ad- 
hered to with secret pertinacity, and owe their origin 
and strength principally to wealth; but in the Far West, 
where society is in its infancy, where all are engaged 
in making money by bringing into cultivation waste 
lands, or raising minerals,—where men of leisure are un- 
known, and the arm of the law is feeble in protecting 
life and property,—where the tone of manners, conversa- 
tion, and accomplishment, is necessarily much lower 
than in states and cities longer established,—here it is 
that true republican equality exists, and here only can 
it exist. This may be illustrated by the narration of 
simple and apparently trifling facts: for instance, I 
have seen the clerk of a steam-boat, and a grocer in a 
small village on the Missouri, sit down to take grog or 
play at cards with a member of Congress and an officer in 
the army; laughing together, swearing together, and the 
names of Bill, Dick, and Harry, passing familiarly be- 
tween them! 

I confess I was much astonished at the gambling on 
board; the parties were French traders and others en- 
gaged in different branches of business up the Missouri. 
I remember seeing 600 dollars staked on a single card!5* 


One cannot close without saying a few words about the 
freight carried on these indomitable little craft. In 1858 
the Florence churned up to the Brownville wharf with a 
number of passengers and their household goods, several 
small lots of freight, and five thousand fruit trees. That 
same year the steamboat Hannibal arrived at Nebraska 
City with 109 wagons for Russell, Majors, & Waddell.™ 

Once the agriculturist had broken the rich Nebraska 
soil he began to produce abundant crops that found a ready 
market downstream. Thus, in 1859 the Nebraska Advertiser 
chronicled the departure of the Peerless with one thousand 
sacks of corn while the Emma went downstream with an- 
other seven thousand sacks.** A few weeks later the editor 
of the Omaha Nebraskian observed that the Omaha had 


83Charles Augustus Murray, Travels in North America, II, 82, 86. 

84Nebraska Advertiser, April 22, 1858; Nebraska City News, 
June 4, 1859. 

85Nebraska Advertiser, June 23, 1859. 
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passed down with 5,250 sacks of corn taken aboard at 
points above Omaha. 

Even Nebraska potatoes were plentiful in 1859. The 
St. Joseph Journal complained that a shipment of potatoes 
by steamboat from Omaha had brought the price of pota- 
toes down from 50c to 40c a bushel. “How potatoes can be 
raised in Nebraska Territory and then shipped down here 
on a steamboat and sold 10 cents cheaper than those in our 
immediate vicinity can afford to sell them, we are free to 
confess that we cannot just now understand,” the editor 
complained. He must have gained little comfort from the 
explanation in the Nebraska City News that they had an 
“everlasting pile” of potatoes that were selling for only 
25c a bushel there.*’ 

Few streams have been so universally maligned as the 
Muddy Missouri. In a letter to the New York Tribune in 
1866, Bayard Taylor wrote: 


Even when one reaches the Missouri, there is little 
in that ugliest of all rivers to divert one’s attention. 
A single picture of the swift tide of liquid yellow mud, 
with its dull, green walls of cottonwood trees beyond, is 
equivalent to a panorama of the whole stream. For the 
seventy or eighty miles during which we skirted it, the 
turbid surface was unrelieved by a sail, unbroken by 
the paddles of a single steamer. Deserted, monotonous, 
hideous, treacherous, with its forever shifting sands 
and snags, it almost seems to repel settlement, even as 
it repels poetry and art.35 


On September 14, 1867, a writer penned the following 
letter from Nebraska City to the Weekly Oskaloosa (Iowa) 
Herald: 


A few lines from the banks of the Missouri may 
not be amiss—that is, if they are not like that river— 
very muddy. The truth is, the Missouri has no beauty 


86Quoted in the Nebraska City News, July 16, 1859. 

This trade continued for more than a decade and did not decline 
until the arrival of the railroad. On July 1, 1868, the Nebraska City 
News noted the departure of the Sunset, “loaded to the guards” 
with corn belonging to Morrison, Tomlin & Co., bound upstream for 
Omaha. Three months later, the same paper declared jubilantly 
that Nebraska was the “best grain growing State in the Union” 
and that Nebraska City was the “best grain mart” in Nebraska. 

8™Nebraska City News, November 6, 1858. 

88Quoted in the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, July 21, 1866. 
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in it; it is wild and furious in the spring, a terror to 
the honest yeomanry upon its banks—and in summer, 
as now, low, crooked and ragged with stumps and trees, 
now rooting and robbing from Iowa, and then stealing 
from Nebraska, only to bestow its ill-gotten gain in the 
shape of a sand-bar upon the river to the terror of the 
river pilots. Still, if “sermons are in freaks,” I suppose 
the Missouri should afford some lesson for a weary 
preacher, and for all lovers of streams and rivers.—It 
breaks at least the monotony of prairie life. 


The flourishing cities and towns in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Iowa are the best answer the historian can 
give to these humorous albeit shortsighted commentaries. 
For, despite destructive flood and frightful erosion, the 
Missouri has proven itself to be one of the most valuable 
assets in the great valley that bears its name. 








MEMORIES OF OMAHA 
—A Reminiscence— 


BY JOSIE McCAGUE McCULLOCH 


HY I should begin the story of my early childhood by 

telling of the path shoveled out of the deep snow, 

high above my little head, I do not know, unless ’tis 

that it is among my first recollections. Was the snow so 

very deep, or was I so very tiny? But the memory re- 

mained fixed, and it seemed as if I were walking through 
a tunnel of deep, cold snow. 

I was born in Des Moines, Iowa, but my first memories 

are of that small home in Omaha at Ninth and Pierce 








Joanna (Josie) McCague was born in Des Moines, Iowa 
im 1865 and came to Omaha with her parents in 1867. In 
1886 she was married to James H. McCulloch, and in 1905 
she and her husband and two sons moved to Chula Vista, 
California, where she lived until her death in 1950. 

Her explanation of how she happened to write these 
“Memories” follows: 

“These pages consist of a copy of ‘scrappy notes’ put 
down on bits of paper at different times as I would think 
of them during the course of several years. I had expected 
to put them in shape so they would mean something to myself 
and my brothers and sisters living at that time—to refresh 
our memories of that happy growing time when we were all 
little together and when Father and Mother were working 
hard, not only to establish a Home Mission for the United 
Presbyterian Church in the new territory of the West but 
also to rear and train a family of nine lively youngsters in 
that western prairie town, Omaha. 

“Later, when I found my notes fading out so I could 
hardly decipher them, I read them off, a few at a time, 
without correction to a young friend who typed them. I have 
again picked up my notes, not to correct them or revise them 
as I have not strength for that now, but to give them as 
they are to my granddaughters, hoping they will enjoy the 
reading, as I have the remembering of my early days—of 
living with my wonderful mother, father, and the big family 
of brothers and sisters.” 
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which Father built for us in 1867 when we moved here from 
Iowa. Our family then consisted of Father, Mother, John, 
Maggie, Willie, Tommie, and Josie. John and Maggie had 
been born in Cairo, Egypt, where our parents were mission- 
aries. Will was born at Grandfather Lowes’ farm in Ohio, 
and Tom and I (Josie), in Iowa. Later Russell (who only 
lived a few months), Anna, Lydia, George, and Brower 
were born in Omaha. 

We went first to Nebraska City, which people then 
thought would be the metropolis of Nebraska and which the 
Home Mission Board of our church thought should be the 
site of a United Presbyterian mission. We had to ferry 
across as there was no bridge over the Missouri then. But 
after a few months sojourn in Nebraska City Father pushed 
on to Omaha, which he was convinced was going to be an 
important city. He settled, as I have said, at Ninth and 
Pierce where he built a little house for his family, and 
soon after on Tenth and Pierce he built a mission church, 
doing much of the work himself. Later, part of Father’s 
property here was bought by the School Board for the 
first brick school building in Qmaha, the Pacific School, 
two stories high. 

Our little home consisted of three rooms, kitchen, bed- 
room, and front room, which was used as a bedroom, 
library, and living room. Over these rooms was an attic 
in which were two beds and which was also used as a 
storeroom. 

The kitchen held a large “Charter Oak” wood cook- 
stove, a wood box, the small table for moulding bread, the 
kitchen utensils for making pies and cookies, the large 
dining table, Mother’s little rocker, and a bigger one for 
Father, besides chairs to use around the dining table. I 
remember in the kitchen the big wooden chopping bowl 
filled with doughnuts or ginger cookies, the cookie jar full 
of sugar cookies, the gingerbread, and the eight loaves of 
bread baked several times a week. And usually after the 
bread was taken from the oven, the pans were filled with 
light rolls. Two hundred weight of flour in a month my 
mother used! 
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Father held service, preaching every Sabbath in the 
little mission church. We children had to be very quiet 
and suppressed while he studied during the week. Father 
always asked us after we came home from church what the 
sermon was about. When my turn came, I played safe and 
wisely answered, “God.” The Sunday school consisted 
mostly of children of foreigners who lived on the hill above 
the railroad tracks in what was called Bohemia Town. 
Their fathers worked as laborers on the newly completed 
Union Pacific Railroad. Very few of these people had 
clocks or watches, so Mother, as soon as she had given 
Father and us children our Sunday dinner, would trudge 
up the hill to gather up the scholars. It was really a house- 
to-house visitation, and as I see her now in memory, she 
reminds me of the Pied Piper coming over the hill with 
twenty-five or thirty little folks dressed in all sorts of 
costumes behind her. Ten-year-old sister Margaret and 
fourteen-year-old brother John had classes in the school. 
For our simple method was to teach Bible verses and to 
give the children cards with verses printed on them to take 
home. Often I’ve heard Mother quote this verse: “My word 
shall not return unto me void, but shall accomplish that 
whereunto I sent it.” And sometimes she and Father could 
actually see a fulfillment of this as, for example, when 
one of their former Swedish Sunday school scholars who 
had gone to a farm in western Nebraska, wrote asking for 
Sunday school papers and Bible texts to use in a new Sun- 
day school he had gathered around him on the prairie. 

Many years afterwards brother John came across his 
old roll book, and as I heard those names again which long 
before had sounded so strange and outlandish to me, I 
recognized many a substantial and respected citizen of 
present-day Omaha, and memory carried me back to those 
early days when, from the little homes on the hillside and 
behind the hazel brush, in early dusk we would hear plain- 
tive, homesick strains of music played on harmonicas and 
accordions brought from their native lands. After their 
daily toil on the railroad bed these foreigners would sit 
barefoot on their doorsteps, playing their folksongs before 
they went to their rest. Whenever I hear the accordion 
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anywhere, my memory immediately goes back to my joy 
in hearing that music when I was six years old. 

In that neighborhood Swedish, Bohemian, Italian, 
Irish, and Negro children all contributed to the process 
of Americanization. Often we children were sent running 
to the emigrant wagons to hand the children a Sunday 
school paper or to invite them to church. And many a loaf 
of bread baked by my mother found its way under the 
flap of a prairie schooner beginning its long dusty journey 
across the plains and over the Rockies to the promised land 
of the Far West. 

But I must get back to some of the incidents of the 
little house. The kitchen, as I’ve said, was pretty small 
but large enough to hold the “Charter Oak” stove and the 
dining table. Printed on top of that stove was “Filley’s 
Hot Air Flue.” Over and over we spelled that out and 
asked what it meant. That stove was our first primer. 
Anna was born in this house, but I was too little to re- 
member that. I do, however, remember when Lydia was 
born two years later, for that was when Tillie Cather- 
wood, a strong good-natured Irish girl came to work for us. 
She was kind and helpful, and after she left us to marry 
a young farmer in Elkhorn she often came to see us and 
brought us some of her good home-made butter. 

Most youngsters of this day do not know what it 
means to be really cold in winter. But we did, for in our 
upstairs bedroom the moisture of our breath froze on the 
bedclothes round our necks so that Mother had to thaw 
the quilts each day by the downstairs fire. We usually 
hopped out of bed when called, ran downstairs, and dressed 
by the sitting room fire or in the kitchen. But the frag- 
rance of toast browning in front of the stove and the other 
good things cooking made us quickly forget the cold. 

We had fun in winter, too, for we lived on a side hill 
and could pull our sleds to the top and coast down past our 
house to the next street. Our yard seemed big to me then, 
but when I went back to see the place twenty-five years 
after we had left it I was amazed to find it so small, yet 
enclosing such big memories. One of these memories is 
of the clothesline on which I used to hang by my knees, 
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petticoat and dress dropping over my head. But I was in 
pretty good condition to be seen by passers-by, for in 
those days our undergarments were long and full and 
covered our legs completely and had a pretty ruffled flounce 
at the end of the panties. The test of endurance was to 
see how long I could swing before the rope broke or Mother 
appeared in the kitchen doorway and put an end to such 
gymnastics. 

I had few girl mates at this time, but Will and Tom, 
my older brothers, were my constant companions and play- 
mates. This meant being out of doors for me so that I 
could be in on “Hide and Seek,” “Sheep in the Yard,” tree 
and fence climbing, and in marble time, “Knuckle Boston” 
and “Little Ring.” But Mother had conscientious ideas 
about teaching her girls to sew, and she exacted an hour 
a day from me when I sat by her side with needle and 
thread and tiny thimble and sewed carpet rags or patched. 
Tom was so forlorn without me that he asked to come and 
sew with me each day. Then when the hour was up how 
we would scamper! 

Yes, we had sickness, but I’ve forgotten much about 
that. It’s the mothers who retain the memory of those 
anxious days and nights. Our mother had decided ideas 
about putting strong medicine into delicate little stomachs 
and early adopted the homeopathic method of treatment 
with old Dr. Sisson as family physician. He won the hearts 
and confidence of all Mother’s children by bringing along 
with his powders for the sick child, two or three packages 
containing plain pulverized sugar for the rest of us. We 
could then play “sick” with no bad effects. Doctors of 
today are far too busy to pay so much attention to well 
children. 

The worst enemy to health in those days was what 
the pioneers called “chills and fever” or what we know 
now as malaria. This we thought was caused by improper 
drainage, but modern research has fastened it on mos- 
quitoes that breed in stagnant water. These ague spells 
came on with sudden chills and violent shaking, and the 
hands and face became blue and cold. These symptoms 
were followed by high fever, lassitude, and aching. After 
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being put to bed with hot drinks, the patient felt well as 
ever, but the chills and other symptoms soon came back. 
And this kept up for a week or two. What a trial for 
Mother when one, two, or sometimes three of her young- 
sters were going through these sieges. Of course we all 
had whooping cough and mumps and measles, and the 
babies were fretful when they were teething. The older 
I grow the more I appreciate my mother’s disposition and 
admire her ability to carry on so sweetly and so ably. And 
she not only nursed her own household but also gave help 
to the sick and afflicted of the church and neighborhood. 
Omaha in those days, the late Sixties and early Seven- 
ties, began to be known all over the United States as the 
beginning of the West and the eastern terminal of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. It was the jumping off place for 
adventurers, as well as the destination of fine young men 
who became pioneers in the building of a new country, 
encouraged by the advice of Horace Greeley who had said, 
“Go West, young man, go West.” My father thought Omaha 
an excellent place for the establishment of a United Pres- 
byterian church as well as a good place for investing some 
of the money his father had left him. And he did buy 
several lots in different parts of Omaha besides his home 
place at Ninth and Pierce. Later he lost most of what he 
had invested because some men more worldly minded than 
he borrowed from him to invest in a coal mine at Brown- 
ville, Nebraska. This turned out badly, and Father lost 
his money, but the loss was harder on Mother than anyone 
else, for even though she was a master hand at contriving 
and economizing, she had seven little ones to nourish and 
clothe. Besides it was right after the Civil War, and there 
were high prices and inflation as an aftermath. We young- 
sters always had an abundance of nourishing, well cooked 
food, yet it took management and skill. We needed no vita- 
min pills; for the flour kept the important B-1 factor, its 
wheat germ, the graham mush kept its iron, and the corn 
meal, its oil. Milk was not run through the separator; 
molasses and sorghum came with their iron in them. Vege- 
tables were grown in the garden in our yard, while barrels 
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of apples were sent us each year from the farm of Father’s 
cousin in Illinois. 

Our grocery store was run by Mr. Morse whose wife 
had taught in the little red schoolhouse that was Omaha’s 
first school. And I must not forget to tell about Boyd’s 
Packing House not far from where we lived, where we 
could get such great sides of spareribs with plenty of meat 
on them each Saturday, and good leaf lard which Mother 
melted down and put in large stone jars to use in pies and 
doughnuts. And every winter there were large jars of 
mincemeat. What a cook our mother was! Her food was not 
fancy, but just tasty, well cooked, and nourishing. I re- 
member the tomato butter, and the plum butter, and the 
green tomato sweet pickles, and homemade catsup. But her 
bread was marvelous! Eight large loaves came out of the 
oven before breakfast! When was it made? Well, the potato 
yeast was made the afternoon before and set to rise. This 
was gradually added to a large pan of sifted flour. About 
nine o’clock in the evening luke warm water, salt, and sugar 
were gradually kneaded into the flour. And I mean kneaded, 
for I often asked her to let me do it. It took about one- 
half hour of good arm exercise. This large loaf, covered 
with a clean white cloth and a warm blanket, was then 
placed near the warm oven and left to rise until early the 
next morning. Mother got up earlier than anyone else in 
the family, and about half-past five she kneaded the puffy 
mass and cut it into loaves, rolling them deftly into shape 
with her hands. Then she put them in the pans, covered 
them lightly, and placed them near the stove to rise again 
for an hour. Then they were ready for the oven where 
they were baked slowly for an hour, coming out beautifully 
brown. By this time breakfast—graham mush or oatmeal, 
fried potatoes, steak, or ham and eggs with coffee for 
Father and Mother—which had been cooking for some time 
was ready. Sometimes in winter we had buckwheat cakes 
and maple syrup. Mother had been raised on an Ohio farm, 
and her father had a maple sugar grove. Many a gallon 
of syrup and pounds of sugar were sent us from that farm. 
There is nothing that makes one’s mouth water more than 
to think of real,honest, yeast-raised, old-fashioned buck- 
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wheat cakes, swimming with butter and hot maple syrup. 

Every morning before breakfast we had family wor- 
ship with the singing of psalms, the Twenty-third and the 
One Hundred and Third and many others I’ll never forget. 
Father was musical and played the flute beautifully, and 
he often lined us up to sing during worship. I can hear him 
now leading us in: 


Give thanks to God for good is He 

For mercy hath He ever 

Thanks to the God of gods give ye 

For His grace faileth never. 
That psalm with its many verses reciting in detail reasons 
for continual thanksgiving, has stayed in my conscious and 
unconscious mind down through the years, and I hear that 
refrain, “For His Grace faileth never,” singing away in 
my mind when I am doing things that have no connection 
with the song. 

Maybe we sang too many verses, and the breakfast 
had cooked long enough; but Father was enjoying the sing- 
ing, and Mother was very patient. When the older children 
started to school Father had to shorten his morning prayer 
and some of the singing or else get us all up earlier. By 
the time I was in high school we had worship right after 
breakfast, but this was never left out of the day. If Father 
was away, Mother took over. Her favorite chapters were 
from Proverbs or Ecclesiastes. Perhaps this was because 
they have so much practical, everyday wisdom in them. 

If ever any one of us children complained that there 
were too many of us because we could never have a new 
dress and new shoes at the same time, Mother would say, 
“All right, would you want to be the one left out?” Then 
with an optimistic smile she would inspire us with antici- 
pation as she said, “Just wait until the coal mine is sold,” 
or, with a still broader smile and twinkle in her eye she 
would say, “Just wait until we get our share of the Annecke 
Jans estate!” For were we not direct descendants, seven 
generations back, of that wealthy Dutch ancestor who had 
owned valuable property in New York City? That thou- 
sands of others were also her descendants did not disturb 
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the dreams of us children, who wove a fairy tale around 
our fancied inheritance. 

Here is another picture that lives in my memory. We 
lived two or three blocks south of the ramshackle frame 
structure that was the first Union Pacific Depot. The 
shrieks and whistling of the locomotives, the clanging of 
the cars, and the puff-puff as the engines started, thrilled 
me, so that even now, as I hear them, I am carried back 
to my childhood days in Omaha when we stood at the gate 
of the white picket fence watching for Father to come up 
the road from the depot. Perhaps he had gone to meet a 
relative from “back East,” but more likely it was to meet a 
stranger who wished to make the minister’s house his 
stopping place while in Omaha. There were few hotels in 
Omaha then where transients could be comfortable, so the 
frequent question from travelers was, “Where is the near- 
est minister’s house?” Father’s home being that answer, 
many and many a time we were either happy with a de- 
lightful stranger, or, as sometimes happened, imposed upon. 
Father and Mother firmly believed in that text, “Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” To us children most stran- 
gers were “angels,” for we loved to hear them talk, and 
it was exciting to have company. Poor Mother, however, 
had to make the meals stretch and often had to reluctantly 
take the little ones out of their warm beds and make up 
beds on the floor for them. Inside her heart she rebelled 
at that. 

But here comes Father now with the stranger he has 
gone to meet, and each of them is carrying a carpetbag. 
Did you ever see one of these articles? Imagine a very 
much enlarged shopping bag made of Brussells carpeting 
material. The handles were in the usual place, but there 
was also a lock and key and safety catches. One could 
carry more in one of these than in a modern suitcase. As 
I have said, we children loved these visits when we could 
listen to stories and incidents like tales out of a book. We 
didn’t mind sleeping on the floor, but eating, that was the 
question! Which one or two or three of us would have to 
wait for second table, and how much of the chicken would 
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the first table eat? But whimpering and whining were un- 
heard of in our family. That would never have been allowed 
if it had ever begun. 

I remember one day when three people came trudging 
up the “carpetbag way,” a man, a lady, and a four-or five 
year-old redheaded boy. They were a minister and his 
family enroute to some home mission field. When the little 
table had been stretched to its full length it was seen that 
three of us children would have to wait for second table. 
It was taken for granted that the little redhead would be 
glad to play outside with the other “waiters.” But no! He 
protested, and he cried, and his father and mother, morti- 
fied by his actions, coaxed and pleaded and then tried to 
force him to do as they wished. Such screams and yells 
appalled us children who accepted without question or pro- 
test such things as waiting for second table. We could not 
understand, and we peeked in the door in alarm, expecting 
the heavens to fall on such a rebellious child. At last Mother 
suggested that the little boy be allowed to stand beside his 
father since there was not room for another chair. I never 
forgot that boy, and when in after years we learned that 
he had an important position in the church, I could scarcely 
believe that he had turned out a really good man. 

But I was describing the little house and digressed. 
In the front bedroom we had a little wood stove. Alongside 
the pipe was a toy man propelled by the currents of hot 
air. When the hot air rose it started the little man to saw- 
ing a stick of wood on a saw buck. Up and down, up and 
down, he kept sawing, as the currents of air kept him 
going. This was fascinating to us. 

Near the door stood a tall, painted bookcase full of 
Father’s theological reference books. Among these were 
a few, very few novels. I remember especially later read- 
ing “Ministering Children” and its sequel. These were 
charming English stories of childhood life in pious families 
of the gentry and poor of rural England. I often wonder 
if the impressions received from reading and re-reading 
these books helped to make us children willing to run 
errands for Mother, such as taking her good homemade 
bread and ginger cookies to homes in our poor neighbor- 
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hood, and to share the little we had. The lesson of thank- 
fulness was taught us all our lives. “Let me not hear one 
word of complaint,” Mother would say. “Go out and see 
how some folks have to live and you will be glad for what 
you have.” 

In one corner of this room was a “whatnot,” contain- 
ing what its name implies. Some of our precious Egyptian 
curios reposed here and a little lustre pitcher and a child’s 
little blue and white tea set brought from Holland by some 
of Mother’s Brower ancestors. 

At Christmas time the little front bedroom became a 
mystery and a forbidden room, for under the bed was an 
immense clothes basket containing dolls and other toys 
which the church ladies had assembled as gifts to be put 
on the Sunday school Christmas tree. The ladies met at 
our house to dress these dolls. The dresses were pink or 
blue or red tarlatan with skirts and sleeves puffed out. 
They were really beautiful and the desire of all. When these 
were hung on the tree with tarlatan bags of candy and tiny 
horns, drums, mouth organs, striped balls, colored wax 
candles, and strings of white popcorn, it was prettier than 
any modern tree. We children peeked in and thrilled at 
the sight of all these things and the thought of what they 
would look like on the lighted tree. 

Right here I’ll speak of good friends and neighbors 
of these early days whose names are indelibly printed in 
my memory. One of these was Mr. L. B. Williams. He 
stayed in our home for two weeks while he was thinking 
about Omaha as a home and as a location for his drygoods 
business. He did decide to stay and soon brought his family. 
His first store, a wooden one-story building with rooms at 
the top for his family, was located on the northeast corner 
of Fifteenth and Dodge. Later, after he had built a beauti- 
ful house for his family in the country, the first Omaha 
public library occupied these top rooms. In 1892 he built 
a large brick building at Fifteenth and Dodge for his store, 
the Bell Department Store. He was prominent in business 
and civic life, being one of the incorporators of the Cable 
Tramway Company in 1884, a director of the Commercial 
National Bank, and a trustee of the Presbyterian Hospital. 
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This friendship was a lasting one, and even after most of 
the Williams family had left Omaha they kept in touch with 
us. 

Another friend I can never forget is Mrs. Jenkinson 
whose husband was head of one of the construction gangs 
building the Union Pacific. His work took him away from 
home a great part of the time, but she seemed to me to be 
never lonely, for she kept her home immaculate, was a 
good cook and baker, and she had a garden of beautiful 
flowers which she generously gave to everyone. Her cookie 
jar was never empty except right after she had filled the 
hands of the McCague youngsters who came on various 
errands. She was Mother’s understanding neighbor and 
had helped her over many a tight place. We always went 
home with great bouquets of flowers—sweet William, por- 
tulaca, candytuft, mignonette, larkspur, four-o’clocks, 
forget-me-nots. My knowledge of all of these comes from 
her. Such joy as I’ve had in the fragrance and beauty of 
that garden. 

But dear Mrs. Jenkinson, how I worried about you 
once! Somewhere I had heard the rhyme, 


Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends. 


My heart hurt, for didn’t you whistle about your work? 
I finally asked Mother about the truth of this saying. She 
laughed and said, “No, that’s just a rhyme, don’t worry 
your head about it.” So after that I learned to whistle and 
still do. Now the song in my throat has lost its sweetness, 
but the whistle is still there. Then there was Mrs. Kent, 
another great lover of flowers, and Mrs. Mericle, a sweet, 
black-eyed neighbor who came from way back East and 
who lavished her affection on us children, as she had no 
child of her own. And of course our neighbors, the Har- 
mons, with Arthur a grown boy and Alice who was my 
age and my best friend and chum aiways. I could stand 
at the gate of our picket fence and call over to her, “Ask 
your mother if you can come over and play.” Into the 
house Alice went, and soon she would call, “Yes, I can 
come for half an hour.” One-half hour meant just 
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that, or there wouldn’t be any “next time.” Parents in 
those days gave orders that were firm and were obeyed. 
The child respected authority and learned in the home 
“obedience to law.” Lovely hours we spent in that home, 
but we were very quiet in our play for Alice’s father was 
getting old and often took a nap in his chair by the fire 
with a shawl over his knees. Mrs. Harmon was a very fine 
New England woman, very ladylike and particular so we 
were on our good behavior most of the time. Many a time 
I stayed for dinner, and wasn’t it good! Often chicken and 
always pie or cookies for dessert. When the cellar door in 
the floor of the pantry was raised, Mrs. Harmon went down 
the steps and brought up a mince or apple pie from the 
five or six on the shelf. My! that seemed wonderful to me, 
for it took two pies to go around our family, and we 
had no cellar to store anything in, in that little house. 

Then there was Mrs. Morris Elgutter, the Jewish lady 
whose husband had a clothing store. Fine people they 
were, but the great sorrow of her life was that Charlie, 
her only son, had broken his leg when a little chap, and 
the knee was left stiff. She lavished such attention on him 
that we little folks were somewhat envious, but yet sym- 
pathetic ; for day after day Charlie sat with his leg stretched 
out on a chair while we could romp and tear around to 
our heart’s content. His mother would often send word to 
our mother asking her to lend her Will or Tom to keep 
Charlie company. This friendship begun in boyhood years 
lasted all their lives. 

Next door to us lived the Dickinsons. Mr. Dickinson 
was an official of the Union Pacific, and they had a real 
piano upon which Miss Dickinson practiced every day. I 
was allowed to sit on a tiny stool by the side of the piano 
and listen. I was only five years old, but even then I loved 
music. And I must not forget the McKoon sisters, Miss 
Hattie and Miss Jennie, teachers in the public schools from 
the early days. Miss Hattie afterwards married Sam Rees, 
the printer. 

Omaha at this time of course was a little pioneer 
town, with streets deep in mud or dust. Tiny cottages of 
frame were the rule, with occasional two-story houses and 
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a very few brick ones. The Kountze home a block south of 
us seemed palatial. It was surrounded by a few acres of 
ground and had a fence and gate around it. But this 
was exceptional, and young men brought their brides 
out here from comfortable homes “back East” furnished 
with every convenience. In Omaha the young wives found 
two- or three-room houses scattered here and there on the 
prairie, without water, light or heat, except from cisterns 
or wells, kerosene lamps, and wood stoves. After a few 
months the wife became homesick. Missing her old friends, 
she tearfully longed to go back “home.” The young hus- 
band was in despair. He would come to Mother (the 
preacher’s wife) and ask: “What shall I do? She wants 
to go home, and I’m afraid if she goes she’ll never come 
back.” Mother asked, “Have you enough money to send 
her back?” If the young man said he thought he could 
manage, Mother would say, “Then send her back and tell 
her to stay as long as she wants.” The young husband 
went away dejected, fearful lest he was sending his wife 
away forever, but after a few weeks he would receive a 
letter which said, “Just as soon as I can, I am coming 
home to stay.” Without realizing it, the young wife had 
been inoculated with the pioneer spirit of the new West. 
The desire to help found a new town had entered into her 
blood, and she found that the old settled ways of the com- 
fortable East did not appeal to her now as much as did the 
adventure of building a new home in the Empire of the 
West. Mother received warm thanks from the happy hus- 
band who told her his wife was coming home to stay. “I 
knew she would,” Mother would reply. 

Over our side fence were the woods—not real woods 
with trees, but shrubs and underbrush. There were hazel- 
nut bushes, and the ground was carpeted with field flowers 
that we children loved to pick—sweet William, Johnny- 
jump-ups, Dutchman’s breeches, lamb’s tongues, and in 
these bushes Indians were sometimes lurking. They were 
not dangerous Indians but friendly ones of the Qmaha 
tribe. Their camping ground was north of town at what 
was known as Sulphur Springs. We children were not 
allowed to go into the brush alone, nor were we allowed to 
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call the Indians names to anger them as some children did. 
Often they would come into town and loiter about the 
streets looking very formidable in their blankets and moc- 
casins and painted cheeks. One day I remember one of these 
Indians appeared out of space at our back door. At inter- 
vals he would raise and lower a staff he had, making a 
tapping sound. I hid behind Mother’s skirts and peeped 
out at him as he stood there stolid and silent while Mother 
went about her work. At last Mother said, “What do you 
want, Tom?” He made no reply but took a small box filled 
with shelled hazelnuts from under his blanket and held it 
out to her. She took it and went back into the kitchen and 
brought out one of her nice loaves of bread which he took, 
grunted a bit, and walked away, apparently satisfied. 

I have told about Mother’s visits to the homes of the 
children who attended the little mission Sabbath school. 
There was one family that claimed her special attention 
and sympathy; that is, the two little black-eyed children 
did, for the father was a drinking man and, sad to say, the 
mother also drank. One day Mother went to hunt up the 
children and found them in a room with their parents and 
several other men and women, all more or less under the 
influence of liquor. Mother’s indignation was great, think- 
ing of those beautiful children in such an atmosphere. She 
was very small physically, but she was great in authority. 
She ordered the men out of the room and told the ring- 
leader of the women, a notorious old woman, to get out and 
go home or she would get the police. She cleared that room 
in a hurry and told the father and mother how ashamed 
they should be to have their children see such sights. Off 
started the old woman, cursing Mother and shaking her 
fist at her, but our little Mother was not afraid of her and 
followed her up the street until she landed in her own home. 
Mother notified the police of what she had found, and for 
a time they kept watch of the premises and protected the 
children. 

Saturday evenings after supper, Father went down to 
Morse’s grocery store to pay a week’s bill and get groceries 
for the next week. We watched anxiously for him to come 
home, for he always brought either pink and white taffy 
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or peppermint sticks for a treat. He liked candy, too. If 
I wanted to make molasses candy, I’d slip in quietly and 
ask Papa if he would like me to make some. He always 
said, “Yes.” Then I’d go to Mother and tell her Papa 
wanted some. She would give her consent but was wise 
to my scheming. 

On Saturday nights after the dishes were done Tom 
and Will had to black the shoes for all the family ready 
for the Sabbath Day, for we couldn’t usually have a week- 
day and a Sunday pair of shoes. Papa’s leather boots, so 
long in the leg and so big and wide, were really a chore to 
do. And of course this was bath night, too, when we all 
had a scrubbing in the washtub in the kitchen. 

This reminds me of the time Tom got an extra bath. 
When he was about seven years old he had been left at home 
for some reason or another when the rest were at church 
and had been told what he was not to do. Evidences showed 
that he had disobeyed, and when asked about it, he told 
Mother a falsehood. All right! After dinner was over, Tom 
was told to bring the washtub into the kitchen. Water was 
heated, and Tom was told to undress and get into the tub. 
Mother gave Tom an allover bath with yellow laundry soap 
and also used a good quantity of the bitter, reeking soap 
in his mouth and on his tongue. Whether or not Tom cried, 
I did not wait to find out, for I ran crying into the back 
yard as far from the place of punishment as I could get. 
I could not understand what was going on, for had not 
Tom had his bath the day before, and why all this and 
soap in his mouth, too? “Now, Tom,” Mother said, “I have 
washed your body and your tongue clean, and you must 
ask God to forgive the wrong done Him.” I doubt if Tom 
ever tried to falsify, for Mother nipped the inclination in 
the bud. I know the lesson made an indelible impression 
on me. 

I have already mentioned a coal mine that was sup- 
posed to make us rich some day. Some of Father’s acquaint- 
ances got him interested in this mine near Brownville, 
Nebraska, and he bought stock and also loaned money to 
others so they could go in. The mine proved to be a shallow 
vein, and not only did Father’s stock become worthless, 
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but the loans he made to other stockholders were never 
paid. This disastrous failure proved to Father that he 
should not trust his money to others while he was busy 
elsewhere, but it was hardest on Mother who had already 
borne so much both in Egypt and Omaha. It was hard to 
know that not only was Father’s inheritance gone but that 
he was in debt and had to borrow money at high interest 
rates. 

Long afterwards, Mother told me that one day she was 
ironing with the tears dropping on her work as she thought 
about their situation and felt pretty sorry for herself, when 
suddenly, I, who was playing on the floor, piped up with 
the verse of a hymn I had learned: 


The Lord will provide 
In some way or other 
The Lord will provide 
It may not be thy way 
It may not be my way 
But in His own way 

The Lord will provide. 


She said the song came like a reproof for her lack of faith. 
Her tears were dried, and her heart sang with its usual 
trust. 

In our church we sang only psalms in those days, but 
I learned many beautiful hymns from the Methodists, who 
held their cottage prayer meetings at our house while their 
congregation was being organized in our neighborhood, 
and I love to sing them to this day—“When He Cometh to 
Make Up His Jewels,” “Out on an Ocean All Boundless We 
Ride,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” and especially, “Come Thou 
Fount of Every Blessing,” which was Mother’s rock-a-bye 
song for her babies. How often have I felt how fervently 
she sang! 


Come Thou fount of every blessing 
Tune my heart to sing Thy praise 
Streams of mercy, never ceasing 
Call for songs of loudest praise. 


Now that Father had lost so much of his money he 
could no longer support the little mission church as he had 
been doing for four or five years. Father decided to take 
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up home mission and evangelistic work, and our church 
board sent out Mr. James Duncan to take Father’s place. 
Rev. Duncan decided to move the congregation nearer to 
the center of Omaha, and the church Father had built was 
sold to the Methodists. We sold our little house and moved 
over on to Cuming Street into a comfortable home owned 
by Dr. Tilden. Dr. and Mrs. Tilden were our neighbors, 
and Mrs. Tilden proved to be a staunch friend of Mother’s 
always. They served together on the Board of the Old 
People’s Home and other Omaha charities for many years. 
Our next door neighbors were Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cole 
and their daughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Squires. 

As we grew up we all became great readers and de- 
voured the back numbers of Harper’s Weekly and Youth’s 
Companion that someone sent us, and gradually Father’s 
ban on novels was relaxed, and we actually read to pieces 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It and Innocents Abroad, and by 
the time we were in high school we had discovered Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Cooper, and other classics. Good English was 
used in these old books, for the writers wrote for the 
future life of the book instead of for the dollar value in 
a quick sale. Speaking of authors makes me think of the 
game of “Authors.” I still remember the names of Dickens’ 
novels by thinking of the titles on the author cards. How 
many hours we spent over this and other games around the 
big round table after it had been cleared of the supper 
dishes. The big lamp stood in the center. Mother was 
seated just outside the circle, knitting or mending, and 
Father was nearby in his big chair nodding or reading his 
Greek Testament which he enjoyed so much. And often 
friends would come in. It was while we were living in this 
house and attending the United Presbyterian church at 
Eighteenth and California that we got to know the Charl- 
ton family who became such a help in the church and such 
dear friends to us. 

Our school was on Izard Street not far from the Hime- 
baugh and Merriam Linseed Oil Company, and Mr. J. B. 
Bruner was principal. 
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Both Mr. Merriam and Mr. Himebaugh were devoted 
active Christians and helped to organize a mission Sunday 
school at Twenty-fourth and Izard to which Mother gave 
much of her time, teaching primary classes on Sunday 
afternoons. This little mission afterwards became the 
North Presbyterian Church, but I am ahead of my story. 

We moved again, this time to Twenty-third and Nicho- 
las and were quite cramped for room, but Mother always 
managed and was even able to have company. In this house 
Mother’s twelfth and last child, Brower, was born. He 
was the special pet of all of us, with his happy, smiling 
disposition. 

Father had been doing evangelistic work at the call of 
the board of our church for some years now, so that the 
care and management of the household fell on Mother’s 
shoulders. Fortunately we had been brought up to regard 
our parents’ rulings as the final word without protest. Also 
brother John, whom we all looked up to as the wise older 
brother, and conscientious sister Margaret, were a great 
help. One summer Mother even took a trip back to Ohio 
to visit her family. She took the four youngest with her 
but left the rest of us in charge of John, who was twenty 
and working at Union Pacific Headquarters, and Margaret, 
who was sixteen and had just graduated from high school. 
Will and Tom were raising vegetables that summer and 
had great success, for they made over one hundred dollars. 
The biggest part of their success came from the victory 
Will had over himself when he swallowed his pride and 
took his basket of beautiful, washed radishes, onions, let- 
tuce and beets around to the back doors of some of his 
schoolmates’ homes. 

It was during this time that Mother was away that 
the great fire that demolished the Grand Hotel at Four- 
teenth and Farnam occurred. It was Omaha’s first large 
hotel (four stories), and the fire was a spectacular one and 
a tragic one, as four firemen lost their lives. We knew one 
of these, the son of our neighbor, Mrs. Wilson. Margaret 
was in charge at home and she allowed Will to go to the 
fire as he was fourteen, but she thought Tom was too young. 
I wonder if he ever quite forgave Margaret for this deci- 
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sion because a fire had a fascination for Tom that amounted 
almost to an obsession. But there were many accidents, 
and she acted wisely. 

This fire was in September, 1878, but earlier than this, 
in 1874, there had been an even worse disaster. This was 
the terrible plague of grasshoppers. It was fun for most of 
us children but terrifying to grownups. Grey grasshoppers 
were piled inches deep on trunks and limbs of trees. The 
sound of their crunching and chewing of leaves and vege- 
tables and every growing thing was horrible. The boys 
tied string around their pants’ legs and the ends of their 
sleeves and wore scarves around their necks and waists. 
Little girls tied string tight around their pantie legs and 
sleeves, but even so the hoppers would get in, and such a 
yelling and disturbance as we made when we ran to the 
house to get Mother to pull the nasty things out. We mostly 
stayed in the house. The sky was dark as the sun looked 
like a pale moon when the plague was moving. By the 
second day they had eaten their fill and left. But every 
green spot was denuded. Cabbages and lettuce were left 
with only the tough veins standing up from the root. The 
vacant lot below us had holes the size of lead pencils all 
over it. When we dug into these we found, about four or 
five inches below the surface, a dozen big fat eggs. We 
destroyed many of these so they wouldn’t hatch next year. 

What a desolation those hordes of grasshoppers made 
wherever they descended! I remember a cartoon in the 
paper which seemed both funny and pathetic to us. An 
immense grasshopper was sitting on a rail fence that sur- 
rounded a field of beautiful waving wheat and seemed to 
be whetting his crunchers. The caption under the picture 
was: “In this wheat bye and bye.” 

I think it was while we were living at Twenty-third 
and Nicholas that Tom, Anna, and I spent part of our 
vacation out at the Taylor fruit farm. It was just south 
of what is Forty-eighth and Leavenworth now, near Holy 
Sepulchre Cemetery, but it was way out in the country 
then. We used to walk all the way, about four miles from 
our house. When we reached the top of the hill on Leaven- 
worth where Rev. McCandlish lived we were less than one 
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half the distance. Then there was a long lonely walk with 
here and there a house or a farm, but when we reached the 
low, rambling house of the Taylors at the top of the hill 
above the railroad tracks we had a warm smiling welcome 
from the family—Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and Martin and Joe. 
Mr. Taylor’s farm furnished Buffett’s grocery store with all 
their best fruit and vegetables. These had to be picked and 
ready for Martin to take at daylight to the early morning 
market. Tom was a fine picker and worker, but we girls 
just loafed and ate Mrs. Taylor’s good food and occasionally 
washed and wiped the dishes. Sometimes we would help 
her make jelly, but more often we just ate the stewed 
chicken and mashed potatoes and cherry pie and cake and 
drank the wonderful milk and cream. How patient and 
kind she must have been to do all this for us visiting, lively 
girls. But perhaps having Anna and me and the two Pratt 
sisters there helped her forget her sorrow over the recent 
loss of her own two girls from scarlet fever. 

Will graduated from high school when he was sixteen 
and went to work as a bookkeeper in the office of George 
Patterson’s coal company. He received an excellent salary, 
but he brought almost all of it home to Mother. He did 
the same later when he worked for the Omaha and Grant 
Smelting and Refining Company (the forerunner of the 
American Smelter) at seventy-five dollars a month, which 
was considered a magnificient salary then. 

And not long after this we moved into a home of our 
own. Brother John had put by some of his savings and so 
had Margaret, who had been teaching since she was six- 
teen. They put their money together and bought a lot at 
Twenty-fourth and Izard about a block away from where 
we were living. This enabled Mother to build a house 
there, as she had been left a small legacy by an aunt in 
Ohio. So now Mother had title to a new home of ten rooms. 
We moved there when I was twelve years old. It was in 
this house that we children grew up, went to high school, 
had our gay times with our schoolmates, and from it we 
girls were married. There were six bedrooms in it—plenty 
for us all and for company, too, for we could double up if 
necessary. Father’s and Mother’s bedroom was downstairs, 
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and upstairs there were five bedrooms and a bathroom and a 
back stairs. This was a wonderful arrangement for a bunch 
of lively youngsters, for how could we have escaped when 
chased if there had not been a back stairway as well as a 
front one. We had a large yard where we played croquet 
(Father could beat us all), and later when we bought an- 
other lot the boys made a wonderful tennis court. This 
was the scene of many lively good times as our schoolmates 
congregated here to play tennis or to drink lemonade in 
the shade of the trees. I remember the sweet syringa bush 
and the snowball and the lilac, and I had a long garden bed 
of verbena and mignonette. 

As the older boys grew up and began to earn good 
salaries, a piano took the place of the organ that Margaret 
had bought with savings from her teaching. Will bought 
a guitar, and a cousin from Indian Territory who lived with 
us for several years had a banjo. Anna took piano lessons 
and practiced faithfully—especially at dish washing time 
her sisters thought—and as we all loved to sing and Father 
encouraged us, we had a happy musical time of it. Some of 
my sweetest memories surround that piano. Anna would 
be playing and taking the alto part, Will playing his guitar 
and singing tenor, Cousin Arch playing the banjo and tak- 
ing the bass, while Lydia and I took the soprano. Often 
Alex Charlton and other young people were with us while 
we all sang “Oh the Days of the Kerry Dancers” or “Love’s 
Old Sweet Song” or “Oh Dem Golden Slippers” and many, 
many more—fifty or more songs that were popular then. 
I’m afraid the heartfelt comradeship enjoyed by the tuning 
of heart and soul around a piano can never be replaced by 
the “canned” music we have now. 

Here in this house was courtship and marriage, visits 
from school and college mates, and many a guest of Father 
and Mother from distant lands. Often returning mission- 
aries from Egypt, China, and India and travelers to and 
from the awakening West would find welcome and rest with 
us for a few days. How these visits broadened our expand- 
ing minds and made our thoughts international instead of 
narrow! These faraway places became real to us, and 
geography was not just a map, but living, growing locali- 
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ties in which men, women and children like ourselves lived 
and moved and had their being. As I grew older I realized 
how privileged we children were. Turkey, Syria, China, 
and Egypt were real places because we knew people who 
had lived in them. Egypt of course was our special interest, 
and we watched the Nile valley develop and the desert 
blossom as the rose, and we assumed a protectorate over 
the schools established there by our church. No wonder 
that many years later our hearts almost failed us during 
the invasion of Ethiopia and during World War II when 
Rommel advanced rapidly toward the Suez Canal, and 
bombs were falling over the mission that our parents had 
helped establish. But Egypt was saved from the Nazis, 
and again I could hear my father reading that prophecy in 
which he placed so much confidence, “Blessed be Egypt, 
my chosen.” 

I entered high school when I was twelve years old 
(nearly thirteen, though), and five days a week Tom and I 
climbed the steep hill to the school on Capitol Avenue on 
the site of the old Territorial Capitol. The high school 
was an imposing brick and stone structure with a basement 
and four stories topped by a very high steeple into which 
we could climb and look over the city for miles around. 
Three stories were used for school rooms, and the fourth 
had a number of unfinished rooms which were furnished 
with heavy rope swings and a few rings and ladders and 
were used for gymnasiums and winter playrooms. We 
youngsters would climb up the ladders, take hold of a rope 
with a loop in the end, swing down and over the room. This 
took some skill and courage, but we enjoyed it all the more 
because it was dangerous. 

We lived twelve blocks from school, and as no cable 
car could take us near, we had to walk every step up the 
steep hill. So when the morning chores of washing the 
breakfast dishes and putting up four or five lunches (my 
job) were done, there was no time for loitering if we were 
to get in our seats at school at nine o’clock. 

We had a fifteen minute recess at ten-thirty, and on 
cold icy mornings we used to take old pans, shovels, boards 
or anything else available and slide down the ice-covered 
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hill in the school yard. Oh such fun it was! We had fun 
in our hour and a half noon recess, too. After hurriedly 
eating our lunches we would either go into the wide hall 
to dance or into the chemistry room where we would take 
our little hoards of brown sugar and butter and make taffy 
over the Bunsen burners. That candy seemed to taste better 
than any other. Or, perhaps we’d go up to the large audi- 
torium on the third floor, and some aspiring young actress 
or orator would mount the high rostrum and orate the 
“Burial of Sir John Moore” or Marc Antony’s speech from 
“Julius Caeser” or something from Josh Billings like the 
“Essay on the Horse” which was one of Tina McCheane’s 
specialties. And we would cry copiously when Naomi 
Knight would recite “Oh Rome, Rome Thou Hast Been a 
Tender Nurse to Me.” 

The school study was presided over by Professor Hine 
or Miss Hill and was apparently a beehive of studious 
pupils in their single seats. But very often some one would 
ask to sit with another pupil in order to study some big 
reference book, and behind this, hazelnuts and peanuts were 
cracked and candy and popcorn eaten. If the professor 
knew what we were doing he didn’t let on. Children are 
alike in every age. 

I was still very small for my age. All of my school- 
mates weighed almost twice as much as I did, and I guess 
this smallness made me keep on acting like a child. I still 
liked to play more than to study, and Miss Hill used to tell 
me she had a hard time marking my recitations correctly. 
She knew I had not studied, but as I listened to the others 
recite I could absorb enough to answer the questions, and 
she had to give me a good mark. This neglect of my lessons 
caught up with me, though, for one year I failed to make 
a passing grade in the examinations. So I (with several 
others) had to spend the hot summer climbing the hill to 
attend Professor Hine’s make-up classes. My mortification 
was extreme. Mother said, “Josie, you are the first one of 
the McCague family not to pass a grade, and this happened 
because you played your way through this year.” Yes, I 
did have a jolly time skating and playing and thinking my 
wits would carry me through. They didn’t, and I paid for 
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my fun by making up my lessons so I could go on and gradu- 
ate with my class. I was only sixteen when I graduated— 
too young, I think now, for one needed a more fully de- 
veloped brain to digest and remember all these studies— 
algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, physiology, astron- 
omy, history, three years of Latin, English, mental and 
moral philosophy, and trigonometry! Pretty heavy exer- 
cise for an immature brain and body. 

The year before I graduated, when I was fifteen, the 
Women’s Missionary Convention of our church met at 
Monmouth, Illinois, where Margaret was at college. Father 
was to be there for the General Assembly, and we all 
thought Mother should go, too. When she said, “How can 
I leave my large family?” I said, “I’ll cook and look after 
them.” All the rest of the family said they’d do their 
share, and so Mother went for two weeks. I would get 
up earlier than usual and get breakfast ready for the four 
younger children and Tom, who was still in high school, 
and for Will and Cousin Arch who were working in offices 
(John had married Mary Van Kuran shortly before this). 
I had to put up several lunches and once a week make 
the bread before I left for school. On Saturdays a neigh- 
bor woman washed and ironed for us, and I did another 
big baking of bread and made cake and dessert for Sabbath 
Day dinner. Then George was sick with an attack of 
chills and fever for a week, and one day a cousin who 
was a traveling salesman came in unexpectedly and stayed 
overnight, so that I had nine people to cook breakfast 
for. We had a large round steak, besides hot cereal, fried 
potatoes, and coffee. I had cooked the steak and put it 
on a large platter on the back of the stove, made a big 
skilletful of brown gravy and was impatiently waiting 
for the boys to “come and get it.” Time was going rapidly, 
and I had to get ready to go to school besides getting all 
my family off to school and work. The boys were slow in 
coming, and I was getting nervous. As they finally came 
in, filing apologetically to their seats, I hurried to mine, 
and as I passed in front of the stove, the pocket of my 
apron caught the handle of the skillet which was full of 
hot gravy, and it overturned right on top of our cat who 
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was under the stove. A yow! and a shriek of pain from 
the cat, with a wild dash to get away followed as he 
streaked through the house from dining room to living 
room and out into the front hall, trailing gravy every 
step of the way. The boys shrieked with laughter. It 
was funny but not to me (or the cat), and I exploded 
with anger and burst into tears. “If you boys had only 
come down to breakfast on time this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened,” I sobbed. As soon as they could control their 
laughter they subsided and were abject in their sorrow 
and repentance. I think that after I had given first aid 
to the cat and cleaned up the muss, I decided to stay home 
from school and quiet my nerves. 

I was brave enough to have young Dr. Coulter and 
Mr. McCulloch, two friends of sister Margaret, to dinner 
on Sabbath, even if I was a little girl. With the help of 
the family I managed to get through those two weeks, 
keeping up the baking and other cooking as well as going 
to high school. Mother commended me and that was suffi- 
cient, for Mother was not given to praise unless it was 
deserved. In the summer of that year I entered three 
tall glasses of jelly at the county fair and received first 
prize for my quince and second on crabapple and plum, 
as well as second prize on gingerbread and honorable 
mention on bread. This gave me an incentive to continue 
in my cooking efforts, and I tried more than ever to excel. 
Best of all, Mother turned over the family jelly making 
to me, and I helped her with the fruit canning. We put 
up lots of grape juice in bottles and also catsup, and 
Mother made pickles and picca lilli in addition to all the 
canned fruit. 

As I look back on these years I wonder how our mother 
accomplished all she did so efficiently and with so little 
apparent effort. She had a wonderful head for manage- 
ment. No motions were lost. Of course she got up early 
and started the machinery long before any of us got up. 
She moulded the bread which had been rising in the large 
pan all night, into loaves and set them to rise, put the 
graham mush or oatmeal on the stove to cook slowly, then 
sat down to write one of her long letters to an absent one. 
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If Father were home he would probably be up and ready 
for his breakfast. Then one by one the others would come 
down for the hearty breakfast I have already described. 
When we had all been fed we gathered in the living room 
for family prayers which were never neglected. Then we 
would scatter, some to wash dishes, others to tidy the bed- 
rooms, get lunches ready, etc. Each had his or her job. 
Soon all were off to school or work, and Father and Mother 
were left to wrestle with the problems and work of the day. 

Mother’s work didn’t stop with the care of her own 
family. Much of the time there were visitors in our home 
who were always welcomed though no fuss was made over 
them. Another plate was put on the table, and the guest 
shared whatever we had. But besides this Mother was 
quietly giving help to those who needed it wherever she 
found them. For years she made a morning visit to the 
Old People’s Home on Burt Street where she pitched in 
and did cooking, nursing, housework, whatever needed to 
be done. And this was just one of her many benevolences. 
As her minister once said, there was scarcely a square foot 
of ground in Omaha that her feet had not trod on errands 
of mercy. 

I have mentioned that when Father was absent and 
Mother led family worship she often used to read from the 
book of Proverbs. Why, I never knew, unless it was that 
she thought the practical, honest advice in it for every- 
day living with one’s self and with one’s neighbors, good 
for growing children. Whether we children profited much 
or little from this I cannot say, but I do know that our 
mother was like the virtuous woman described in the last 
chapter, for in her heart and on her tongue was the law 
of kindness. 

And I remember that in her prayers she was always 
so thankful for everything and enumerated our mercies, 
especially that we had “a goodly heritage.” I know now 
what she meant, and I, too, am thankful most of all for that. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN 1954 


BY JAMES C. OLSON 


UR new building and the territorial centennial year 

have combined to make 1954 the busiest—and in many 

respects, the most productive—year in the history of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. In recognition of 
the Society’s achievements during the year, the American 
Association for State and Local History, at its annual 
meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, September 9-11, gave the 
Society an Award of Merit, its highest accolade. This is 
the second award received by the Society, an earlier one 
being granted in 1951. 

The new building has met with enthusiastic accept- 
ance, both in Nebraska and in the nation. As of 31 August, 
1954, or during the first eleven months of operation, a 
total of 100,251 persons visited the building. Professionals 
from various parts of the country who have visited the 
building have joined with the laity in high praise. We 
have had requests from a number of institutions to permit 
their staff members to visit us and to observe the building 
and our operational procedures. The beauty of the front 
of the building has been greatly enhanced by landscaping, 
made possible through a gift of $2,000 from the Cooper 
Foundation, and the installation of flood lights. A few 
minor details still remain to be completed, but when all 
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these are finished, the building will have been constructed 
and equipped well within the funds appropriated. Indeed, 
we will be able to turn back to the State Treasurer a 
portion of the sum. Details will be found in the report 
of the Treasurer. 

In accordance with a legislative resolution, Governor 
Robert Crosby appointed a Territorial Centennial Com- 
mission to assist Nebraskans in the observance of their 
territorial centennial. Although the President of the Society 
was appointed chairman of the Commission by Governor 
Crosby and the Superintendent was named secretary by 
the legislative resolution, the Territorial Centennial Com- 
mission is entirely independent of the State Historical 
Society, and its activities are not properly a part of this 
report. The Society’s offices, however, serve as the office 
of the Territorial Centennial Commission, and Society staff 
members have engaged in a great deal of activity related 
to the work of the Commission. 

In addition to carrying on our regular activities in 
an expanded form, we embarked on a number of major 
new activities during the year: an educational program, a 
travelling museum, and a series of television programs. 

With the appointment, last September, of Mrs. Phyllis 
Winkeiman as Director of Education, the Society for the 
first time was in a position to provide educational service 
commensurate with its rich resources in the history of 
Nebraska. The educational program has included pro- 
motional activities, educational activities within the build- 
ing, and educational activities outside the building. Within 
the building the educational program has emphasized mu- 
seum visits as a part of the regular program for classes 
in history. To encourage the use of the museum by school 
groups, approximately 9,500 brochures, describing the pro- 
gram and providing space for reservations, were sent to 
school officials and leaders of other groups in Nebraska. 
The educational program was greatly assisted by the Lin- 
coln Junior League which provided volunteer guides each 
weekday afternoon. In addition, League workers assisted 
the museum staff in pottery restoration, cataloging, and 
display work. The Junior League volunteer program has 
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been successful so far as both the Society and the League 
are concerned. Last year we had seven volunteer workers. 
This year we expect to have seventeen. A total of 419 
different groups were given guided tours through the build- 
ing during the past year. 

In addition to the guided tours, the educational pro- 
gram in the building has emphasized the use of the audi- 
torium in co-ordination with the galleries. The major 
aspect of this activity was a series of ten programs, 
August 31-September 4, for children who completed the 
Lincoln City Library’s summer reading program. The read- 
ing program used the centennial as the central theme, and 
each child was required to read at least two books on Ne- 
braska. The auditorium programs included a film on Ne- 
braska and the singing of Nebraska songs. Approximately 
eight hundred children attended. 

Further activities in the building included a program 
of museum aide training conducted in co-operation with 
the Girl Scouts of Lincoln. Twelve Girl Scouts participated 
in the program, which included five training sessions fol- 
lowed by thirty hours of service to the Society by each 
Scout. Those who completed the program earned the Girl 
Scout museum aide bar. 

Educational activities outside the building included 
the taking of historical programs by staff members and 
Junior League volunteers to hospitals and other institu- 
tions and the preparation and distribution of educational 
materials. The Director of Education answered approxi- 
mately 175 letters asking for specific information about 
Nebraska and distributed approximately ten thousand edu- 
cational leaflets and other materials. Scripts of centennial 
programs produced by the South Sioux City High School 
were reproduced and distributed by the Society to approxi- 
mately two hundred schools and organizations in the state. 
The Director of Education supervised the preparation and 
distribution of the Centennial Handbook, published by the 
Territorial Centennial Commission to assist local communi- 
ties and groups in the commemoration of the centennial. 
A major continuing project has been the writing of a 
series of scripts being produced by the Radio and Tele- 
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vision Section, University of Nebraska Department of 
Speech, and tape-recorded by the University’s Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. These programs, thirteen in 
number, present the territorial period in dramatic form. 
They are to be released October 15th. The master tapes 
will be kept in the “Tapes for Teaching” Library at the 
University’s Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, and radio 
stations, schools, or other organizations may have the 
series transferred to their own tapes by payment of a 
nominal fee to cover the cost of handling. Also in prepara- 
tion are scripts for a series of tapes on Nebraska folk 
songs to be produced by the University Department of 
Music and to be available from the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. 

A second major project, in addition to the educational 
program, has been the preparation and operation of a 
travelling museum for the Territorial Centennial Commis- 
sion, a museum very generously provided by the railroads 
serving Nebraska: Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy; Chicago 
and North Western; Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific; 
Missouri Pacific; and Union Pacific. The railroads modi- 
fied the Union Pacific’s exhibition car into a travelling 
museum, at a cost of approximately $9,600, and have trans- 
ported it into all parts of the state since June 10th, when 
it was formally launched by Governor Robert Crosby, 
President Lawrence, and officials of the railroads and 
Territorial Centennial Commission. This travelling mu- 
seum, known as “The Centennial Car,” has met with a 
highly enthusiastic response everywhere it has gone. When 
the car went out of operation September 23rd, a total of 
104,290 Nebraskans had visited it. The Centennial Car 
was on exhibit at the Nebraska State Fair, and during that 
period a total of 34,453 went through it. The success of the 
Centennial Car has prompted us to hope that it might be 
possible to establish a mobile museum as a regular part of 
the Society’s program, thus making it possible to carry 
the Nebraska story to thousands who would not have an 
opportunity to visit the building in Lincoln. 

A third major project has been the production, in 
co-operation with University of Nebraska Television, the 
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University of Nebraska State Museum, and the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, of a series of thirty- 
nine half-hour television programs under the general title, 
“The Great Plains Trilogy.” The series, telecast over 
KOLN-TYV, has been filmed for national distribution through 
a grant of $9,000 from the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. This series, representing an effort to 
interpret the land and the history of the Plains through 
the medium of television, has drawn nationwide attention. 

In addition, we have carried forward and expanded 
our regular activities. The annual spring meeting, held 
in Falls City, May 9th, was a joint meeting with the Kansas 
State Historical Society to commemorate the centennial 
of the organization of the Nebraska and Kansas terri- 
tories. The large group from both states assembled at 
Falls City heard papers from Dr. Roy F. Nichols, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Dr. Robert Taft, professor 
of chemistry at the University of Kansas, chairman of the 
Kansas Territorial Centennial Committee, and a past presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Historical Society. Harold C. 
Prichard of Falls City was general chairman of the meeting. 

Nebraska History, now in its thirty-fifth year, con- 
tinues to publish a wide variety of articles on Nebraska’s 
past. The first three issues of Volume XXXV contain 
contributions from our members and from scholars rep- 
resenting the following institutions: Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Butler University, State University of Iowa, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Mexico City College, the National Park 
Service, University of Nebraska, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Oberlin College, and Wayne State Teachers College. 
The Historical News Letter, now in its seventh year, con- 
tinues to be published monthly. “Out of Old Nebraska,” 
the Superintendent’s weekly column, continues to appear 
regularly in the press of the state. As of 30 August, these 
columns had been issued for 424 consecutive weeks. An 
arrangement has been made whereby the University of 
Nebraska Press will publish a one volume history of Ne- 
braska, prepared during the year by the Superintendent, 
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at no expense to the Society. It is anticipated that the 
volume will be published about January Ist. 

The Director of the Museum gave four addresses dur- 
ing the year, three in Lincoln and one in Omaha. The 
Archivist spoke to eight different groups, five in Lincoln, 
one each in Beatrice, Broken Bow, and Indianola. The 
Superintendent made a total of forty-two historical ad- 
dresses during the year, including twenty-three in Lincoln; 
three each in Omaha, Seward, and York, two each in Lex- 
ington and Minden; and one each in Auburn, Cambridge, 
Fort Calhoun, Nebraska City, Steinhauer, and Wahoo. 

The Society has been represented during the year at 
the following national and regional meetings: American 
Historical Association, Chicago, Illinois; Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, Madison, Wisconsin; Plains Con- 
ference for Archeology, Lincoln; Association of American 
Museums, Santa Barbara, California; Photographic Society 
of America, Los Angeles, California. 

The Librarian served as chairman of the Constitution 
Committee of the Nebraska Library Association, chair- 
man of the committee to revise the constitution of the Lin- 
coln Library Association, and vice-president of the Lincoln 
Library Association. The Superintendent served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Council of the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History. 

At present the staff of the Society consists of twenty- 
three permanent members and ten part time, temporary 
employees. Permanent staff members joining the Society 
during the year include Helen Boehmer, secretary to the 
Superintendent and bookkeeper; Mrs. Olive Moore, secre- 
tary to the Director of the Museum; Mrs. Mildred Kohler, 
and Mrs. Vera Melkers, microfilm technicians. 

Membership in the Society continues to grow. A total 
of 265 new members joined the Society during the year. 
As of August 31 the membership was 2,373, the highest in 
its history. Mrs. Christina Dugger of Bridgeport and Mrs. 
Nellie T. Magee of Lincoln became life members. 
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THE MUSEUM 

This has been a year of great activity for the museum 
staff, which continued under the able direction of Marvin 
F. Kivett. With the completion of the new building and 
the celebration of the centennial year, the demands for 
displays have been the greatest in the history of the Society. 

Some of the museum displays are still in process and 
others have been completely changed since the dedication 
of the building in September, 1953. The second largest 
display project of the museum was the completion of six- 
teen units for the Centennial Train Car. Museum materials 
were also exhibited for special shows at the J. L. Brandeis 
Store and Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, and Miller and 
Paine in Lincoln. Special units of museum items were 
made available for six schools in Nebraska. The museum’s 
collections were also drawn upon for clothing, tools, and 
other goods used in Series III of the Great Plains Trilogy. 

In the museum there have been various temporary, 
or seasonal, exhibits throughout the year. Some of these 
have included: the Capitol Murals Competition, Christmas 
Toys, Easter Parade, Valentines, Doll Collections, Milk 
Glass, Woven Coverlets, Wintertime, and other minor dis- 
play units. 

More than 160 Nebraskans, and others, interested in 
the preservation of Nebraska’s history, have contributed 
to the museum collections during the year. The total num- 
ber of donors has increased steadily each year since 1949, 
when forty-nine persons contributed to the collections. The 
number of items given by each person has varied from one 
to several hundred. 

Research has been directed during the year toward 
more adequately identifying and documenting materials 
representing the white man in Nebraska. Materials in this 
category have ranged from firearms to clothing. 

Research in the extensive Indian collections has in- 
cluded the identification and repair of the clothing, tools, 
and implements of the historic Indians of Nebraska. A 
two-month period was spent this summer in carrying on 
extensive archeological investigations in the Fort Randall 
Reservoir, Buffalo County, South Dakota. This project, 
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jointly sponsored by the United States National Park 
Service, which provided a grant of $4,000, and the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, had as its purpose the 
salvage of prehistoric Indian remains, soon to be covered 
by the rising waters of the reservoir. Excavations were 
carried on in a large prehistoric village site. Two cul- 
turally distinct groups of Indians had occupied the site 
during the prehistoric period of three hundred to seven 
hundred years ago. 

Common to both groups was a subsistence economy 
based on corn agriculture and hunting, with the bison pro- 
viding the major part of their meat. Both groups of peo- 
ple lived in a form of the rectangular earthlodge which 
varied in the details of construction. The earliest Indians to 
occupy the site were peaceful farmers who lived a life not 
unlike that of the prehistoric farmers of Nebraska. These 
villages were small, and evidence of warfare is lacking. 

The second group of Indians to occupy the site during 
the late prehistoric period constructed many houses whose 
remains are still marked by depressions in the unbroken 
sod. Evidence that this later group feared attack by other 
tribes is visible today in the form of a fortification ditch 
which encircles the village for a distance of more than 
twelve hundred feet. Excavated with buffalo shoulder 
blades as shovels, it represents a united effort on the part 
of these early Missouri Valley inhabitants. 


THE LIBRARY 


The library, ably administered by Dr. John B. White, 
has put in a busy year adjusting the collections to the new 
building and providing great quantities of material regard- 
ing the centennial to newspapers, organizations, and indi- 
viduals. Even so, it has carried on its regular work at an 
accelerated pace. A total of 2,043 volumes were catalogued 
during the year, of which 1,509 were from the backlog 
and the remainder were acquisitions—76 by purchase, 365 
by gift, and 93 by exchange. Fifty-one maps and 1,324 
photographs were added during the year. As of 31 August, 
323 Nebraska newspapers were being regularly received, 
of which 22 were dailies, 267 weeklies, and 34 of other 
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frequency. Also, as of 31 August, 416 periodicals were 
being currently received, of which 182 were published in 
Nebraska. In the bindery, 172 volumes were bound and 
168 repaired. Six hundred and ninety-one reels of micro- 
film were processed. In summary, the following invento 
is presented : . 


SI i capers ~siidinsiiteeGiiiasitiediiesia 
Bound volumes, newspapers ....................................26,812 
ST iniatai- clk ccldiacieeisabdactanuspuntspeebiiattantdakenssoen ccc nogciatinetaiaaia 721 
SE eS EAE Sa rei pe Te 1,708 
ES Ee sian 
Broadsides .............. sasastaaeddialinisthiibasisieatpanaisnitaidaiatinesdoataadiiens 2 
Motion picture films ..................... CRE AS RRP 6 
ARC ESIC SRS ES a es eA, 55,001 
Backlog _..............- ELA, Recs LE RI FIND 26,547 


In the manuscript division the following collections 
were processed: 


1. Ambrose S. Shelley, papers and diary. 

2. Saline County Old Settlers Reunion, interviews. 

8. Henry Clay Rogers, extracts from a diary. 

4. Thomas Jefferson Majors, letters and papers. 

5. Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Nebraska, 
records. 

6. Henry Herman Bartling, stock certificates. 

7. William George Wedemeyer, letters. 

8. Beatrice Chautaqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
records. 

9. John Holden McBride, letters. 

10. Wayne W. Polk, letters. 

11. Peter Collins, deeds. 

12. James Hervey Pratt, papers. 

13. Rose Rosicky, scrapbooks and manuscripts. 

14. Grand Army of the Republic, Nebraska, records. 

15. James Comly Past, journals and papers. 

16. Winfield Scott Miller, letters, diaries, account books. 

17. William Stolley, letters and papers. 

18. Bellevue, Nebraska Presbyterian Church, records. 

19. Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, correspond- 
ence and records. 

20. Nebraska State Sheriff, daybook. 

21. National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Lincoln, Nebraska Branch, minutes, 
records. 

22. Frank B. Morrison, campaign material. 

23. Mark Carleton, field notes. 

24. American Sunday School Union, reports. 

25. Nebraska District Court (ist district), records. 

26. Roy Towle Davis, interview. 

27. Henry L. Yother, interview. 

28. Fairfield College, announcements, programs, records 
of literary societies. 
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29. Winslow letters. 

80. Edward Louis Jeambey, speaking advertisements, 
etc. 

31. Lincoln Library Association, records, programs. 

32. James W. Thomas, reminiscences. 

33. Lucius H. Rogers, deeds and papers. 

34. Arthur Burkin, papers. 

35. Democratic party, campaign material. 

36. Blue Cross Associated Hospital Services, Nebraska, 
announcements. 

87. Daniel Gantt, commission. 

38. Oswald Ragan Black, cartoons. 

39. Ellen Smith, letters, clippings, etc. 

40. Joslyn Art Museum, clippings, announcements, etc. 

41. Fred J. Seegert, manuscript. 

42. Mary Walton Ferris, genealogical notes. 

43. Foster Church, papers. 

44. Henry Fontenelle, letters. 

45. Charles Emerson Wood, letters, clippings, etc. 

46. Charles Franklin Ladd, letters. 

47. Camp Hickliffe, invoice. 

49. Nebraska Art Association, records. 

49. Dalphus Reed, papers. 

50. Charles H. Franklin, papers. 

51. Douglas, Nebraska, townlot shares. 

52. Roy Lewis Post, poems. 

58. Nebraska State Association of Superintendents and 
Principals of Graded Schools, records. 

54. Daniel Bowers, photostatic copy of family Bible 
record. 


During the year 1,701 persons were assisted in the 
library. The library staff answered 135 telephone inquiries 
and 523 inquiries received by mail. Loans, including inter- 
library loans, totaled 49, a considerable reduction from 
previous years. Our experience has compelled us to be 
much less liberal in loaning materials than we would like 
to be. The policy decided upon during the past year is to 
adhere to the practice of no loans, making exception only 
under very special circumstances. Six hundred ninety 
photographs were loaned. A total of 285 persons gave 
materials to the library during the year. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


The territorial centennial and the completion of our 
new building have given the Society an unprecedented op- 
portunity for service. The achievements of the past year, 
however, must be looked upon as only the beginning of 
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expanded activities which will both reflect and result in 
a growing interest in our Nebraska heritage. 

To meet its responsibilities, the Society has requested 
an appropriation for the biennium 1955-1957 of $271,507.40. 
With unexpended balances from the current biennium, 
which we are requesting be reappropriated, this represents 
an increase in new tax funds of approximately 20.5% over 
the amount appropriated for the current biennium. Every 
effort is made to give the people of Nebraska the greatest 
possible value for each dollar spent in the support of the 
State Historical Society. As an indication of that, we will 
be able to turn back to the State Treasurer an amount 
somewhat in excess of $7,500 from the monies provided 
for the construction and equipment of our new building. 
This, we feel, is an extraordinary achievement, consider- 
ing the limited funds available for the building and the 
high cost of labor and materials. We will continue, to the 
best of our ability, to provide the Society with economical, 
efficient, operation. This next year will see an expanded 
educational program, additional television activities, and 
above all, continuing research in the history and prehistory 
of Nebraska and the Plains. To make that possible, we are 
requesting funds to employ a field representative and a 
curator of anthropology. The former, if authorized, will 
be able to spend much of his time out among Nebraskans 
gathering materials still available in Nebraska. Such ma- 
terials must be gathered in the near future if they are to 
be preserved at all. The latter will devote his time to fur- 
ther study of our vast collection of archeological materials 
upon which no laboratory study has been done. 

We look forward with high hope to the continued ex- 
pansion of our services in the cause of Nebraska’s heri- 
tage—which, after all, is a part of America’s heritage, an 
understanding of which is essential to an appreciation of 
the American way of life. 

In conclusion I should like to express my appreciation 
for the work of the Society’s capable and loyal staff and 
for the support given me as Superintendent at all times by 
the members of the Executive Board, and particularly, Mr. 
James E. Lawrence, president. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
1 September, 1953 to 31 August, 1954 


ADAMS 


Spady, Richard 
Hastings 
Abbott, Stanley H. 
Bienhoff, Esther 
Fulmer, O. E. 
Goldbeck, William 
Johnson, George E 
Jones, Mrs. David P. 
Jones, Margaret Ann 


Kenesaw 
Ernst, Lloyd 
ANTELOPE 
Oakdale 
Guild, Mrs. Mabel 
BANNER 
Harrisburg 
Lee, Kathryn 
BROWN 
Ainsworth 
McCulley, R. C. 
BUFFALO 
Kearney 
Dryden, Kenneth H. 
Holub, Rose 


Howell, Mrs. Frank E. 

Johnson, Merle L. 

Martin, David T. 

Milldyke, John W. 

Munn, Mrs. A. A. 

Palmer, Mrs. Margaret Mitchell 
St. Michael 

Jenkins, Charles 


CASS 

Louisville 
Brunson, John H. 
Huffman, D. C. & Ruth 
Koop, J. C. 
McGrew, W. Scott 
Pankonin, Charles J. 

Murray 
Druecker, Fred C. 

Weeping Water 
Kunkle, Dr. L. N. (Honorary 
Life) 


CHASE 


Wauneta 
Grimm, Mrs. Louis 
Person, Jay A. 


CHERRY 
Merriman 
Bowring, Mrs. Arthur 
Valentine 
Cramer, Mrs. Lottie 
Hanna, Mrs. Don 
Wood Lake 
Droyton, John 
CHEYENNE 
Potter 
Nelson, Emil 
Reetz, Douglas 
CLAY 
Harvard 
Ayton, Millicent J. 
McBride, Fern 
Swanson, Margaret 
Sutton 
Bauer, Leslie J. 
Sheridan, Nellie 
COLFAX 
Leigh 
Weber, Otto C. 
Schuyler 
Stibal, Mrs. Thomas 
CUMING 
Wisner 
Dewitz, Mrs. Leland 
CUSTER 
Arnold 
Post, Roy L. 
Broken Bow 
Varney, Tom, Jr. 
Merna 
Brenizer Public Library 


DAWES 
Marsland 
Furman, W. B., Jr. 


DAWSON 


Cozad 
Menke, Mr. & Mrs. Theodore 
Gothenburg 
Rothrock, Joy G. 
Lexington 
Davis, R. B. “Jeff” 


DODGE 
Ames 
Hurich, Mr. & Mrs. Emerson 
Fremont 
Barnett, Linna 
Sidner, Mrs. S. S. 
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North Bend 
Eason, Thomas 
Rand, Mr. & Mrs. Vernon 
Snover, Mr. & Mrs. Floyd 
Wolf, Emil E. 
DOUGLAS 

Elk City 
Gelston, Henry 

Omaha 
Ackerson, Paul B. 
Alvison, Otis T. 
Anderson, Mr. & Mrs. A. C. 
Axtell, Mr. & Mrs. Lane 
Brooks, Rabbi Sidney H. 
Edwardson, E. W. 
Glenn, William A. 
Glockel, George W. 
Griesen, Carl R. 
Haney, James V. 
Hansen, Mary R. 
Keeffee, Mrs. Irene Authier 
Mandle, Louise 
Neri, St. Mary Philp 


Valley 
Johnson, Mr. & Mrs. Nels E. 


Frasier, Mrs. Wilber 
FILLMORE 
Geneva 
Moore, Mrs. Thomas B. 
FRANKLIN 
Upland 
Danker, Fay L. 


FRONTIER 
Curtis 
Adams, P. Edgar 
Curtis Public Library 
Jamison, Mrs. Anna Marie 


FURNAS 
Cambridge 
Allen, James 


Cowles, Charles 
Liggett, C. R. 
Minnick, Paul 
Minnick, Stewart 
Mousel, Charles 
Mousel, George 
Mousel, H. L. 
Mousel, Harold 
Shoemaker, Orme 
Tyson, Noel 
Walburn, Norman 
Wright, Charles 


Edison 
Leopold, Mrs. A. E. 

GAGE 

Beatrice 
Waddell, J. C. 

Liberty 
Barr, Raymond M. . 

Wymore 
Darnold, Wendell 

GARFIELD 

Burwell 
Burwell Carnegie Library 

GRANT 

Hyannis 
Davis, Mrs. Essie 
Yauney, Gay 

Whitman 
Crossley, Richard C. 

GREELEY 
Scotia 


Fritzen, Garret (Honorary 
Life) 
Spalding 
Fox, Mrs. Cecilia 


HALL 
Grand Island 
Conger, Ashley W. 
Cunningham, Honorable Orin 
Martin, William A. 
Prince, Mr. & Mrs. Harold 
Russell, O. D. 


HAMILTON 
Aurora 
Edgerton, Mrs. F. E. 


HOLT 
Atkinson 
Kilmurry, Leona 
HOOKER 
Mullen 
Palmer, Mrs. Laura 
HOWARD 
Boelus 
Nitsch, Miss—Boelus Public 
Schools 
JEFFERSON 
Thompson 
Hanson, Lawrence M. 
JOHNSON 
Elk Creek 
Eversole, Mrs. Guy 
Tecumseh 
Wherry, Ronald 


$17 
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KEARNEY 
Minden 
Anderson, Mary D. 
Chappell, Charles A. 
Cole, Mrs. Harley E. 
Pedley, Mr. & Mrs. Harold 


KEITH 
Ogallala 
Payne, Howard 


LANCASTER 
Lincoln 

Adams, Mrs. Bertha F. 
Ahrens, Dr. Herbert G. 
Anderson, Albin T. 
Anderson, Margaret B. 
Anderson, Selma B. 
Barlow, Robert A., Jr. 
Barney, Mrs. Nettie 
Bartling, Henry 
Beams, David K. 
Becker, Mrs. R. J. 
Berck, Elton L. 
Blue, Mrs. E. L. 
Breckenridge, A. C. 
Brown, R. E. 
Burgurt, George 
Calhoun, Mrs. O. V 
Cannell, Katherine 
Carson, Rose (Honorary Life) 
Coffey, V. J. 
Coombs, Mrs. Irma 
Davis, Ellery (Honorary Life) 


Deitemeyer, Mr. & Mrs. Carl W. 


Dobbins, Willard R. 
Early, C. C. 

Edmond, Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Elliott, Lillian A. 
Ferguson, J. C. 

Fisher, Chester A. 
Folsom, Mrs. Willard M. 
Freeman, Ward 

Garner, R. E. 

Green, G. E. 

Hadsell, Rev. Willard L. 
Hall, Mrs. W. E. 
Hardin, Chancellor Cilfford M. 
Hobbs, John I. 

Holman, Jay Philip 
Hughes, Mrs. D. Beverly 
Hunt, Bill 

Jones, Dan S., Jr. 
Kennedy, Charles J. 

Law, Captain Robert 
Leger, Spencer M. 
Magee, Nellie (Life) 
Moor, Mrs. Emogene H. 
Nelson, A. Keith 


Nelson, Ralph D. 
Nicoll, Bruce H. 
Nutt, Rev. Richard W. 
O’Connell, Col. Frank 
Pace, Donald M. 
Pearson, H. B. 
Reider, Henry 
Reimers, Mr. & Mrs. Gerald 
Robertson, Charles F. 
Sakai, Robert K. 
Shelley, Annie 
Stearns, Lt. Col. Harry A. 
Tamashunas, Victor M. 
Taylor, Ernest 
Thomas, Dr. Richard L. 
Wenzloff, Albert J. 
Williams, Dwight L. 
LINCOLN 
Maxwell 
Rose, Vincent 
North Platte 
Shoemaker, E. H., Jr. 
LOGAN 
Stapleton 
Carr, Dr. & Mrs. Fred 
Glandon, Earl W. 
McPHERSON 
Flats 
Streif, Mrs. Opal L. 
MADISON 
Newman Grove 
Carlson, E. W. 
Norfolk 
Fryer, Mrs. Helen Bradley 
Fuhrman, Mrs. Eleanore 
MERRICK 
Central City 
Parker, Roy 
MORRILL 
Bridgeport 
Dugger, Christiana (Life) 
NEMAHA 
Auburn 
Kiechel, Fred C. 
Rose, Walter H. 
Taylor, Mrs. Emma Berlet 


NUCKOLLS 
Oak 


a 
Ahrens, Mr. & Mrs. Albert 
Scroggin, Leonard 
Superior 
Lyne, Blaine 
OTOE 


Nebraska City 
Bloomindale, Mrs. J. E. 
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Donahoo, Myrtle L. 
Livingston, Mrs. J. M. 
Marunda, Kenneth 
Marunda, Mrs. Kenneth 
Morton, Thomas Simpson 
Oetgen, Mrs. George 
Whitten, Sara Jane 
Syracuse 
Joyce, Mrs. Russell 


PHELPS 

Holdrege 
Cort, Mrs. Claude 
Johnson, Otto E. 
Woytholen, Myron D. 


PIERCE 

Plainview 
Tanner, Neil 

PLATTE 


Humphrey 
Condon, Nora 


RED WILLOW 


SCOTTS BLUFF 
Gering 
Barcell, Ernest A. 
Gentry, Mrs. B. F. 
Gilbaugh, W. W. 
Lockwood, T. J. 
Scottsbluff 
Hackman, Fritz ° 
Senior High School Library 
Taylor, E. N. 
SEWARD 
Seward 
Posey, Dr. & Mrs. John W. 
SHERMAN 
Loup City 
Fiebig, Mrs. Albert W. 
THAYER 
Hebron 
Thomas, R. H. 
THOMAS 
Thedford 
Arnholdt, Jerry 
THURSTON 
Winnebago 
Schweizer, Ferd A. 
VALLEY 
Arcadia 
Hagood, Mrs. J. R. 
WASHINGTON 
Blair 
Falk, Nellie F. 
WEBSTER 
Blue Hill 
Wagoner, Kenneth 
Red Cloud 
Auld, Mr. & Mrs. J. W. 
Auld Public Library 
Garber, Daniel (Honorary Life) 
Young, Ernest 


OUT OF STATE 


Indianola 
Davidson, Arch 
ROCK 
Bassett 
Sandall, Lawrence 
SALINE 
Crete 
Bermaster, Mrs. Walt 
Brt, Mr. Ed W. 
Brt, Mrs. Ed W. 
Friend 
Doner, Rotha 
SAUNDERS 
Wahoo 
Dorland, E. L. 
CALIFORNIA 
Burbank 
Wood, John T. 
Long Beach 
Lyons, Laura 
Stockton 
Carr, Dr. Jesse M. 
Whittier 
Johnson, Mrs. L. B. 
COLORADO 
Denver 


Carlos, Mrs. W. W. 
Charde, Alfred S. 
Kemper, Ernest 
Waldo, Mrs. Gentry 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Doyle, Sadie J. 
FLORIDA 
Punto Gordo 
Martin, Helen 
ILLINOIS 
Winnetka 
Dundas, Mrs. William A. 
INDIANA 
Lafayette 
Library, Purdue University 
South Bend 
Thompson, Paul M. 
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IOWA 
Ames 
Stride, Richard L. 
KANSAS 
Manhattan 
Ackerman, Edward C. 
Topeka 
Shepard, Cortland W. 
Wichita 
McDonough, L. E. 
MINNESOTA 
Rochester 
Ivins, Dr. John C. 
MISSOURI 
Louisberg 
Sims, Guy R. 
NEW JERSEY 
Princeton 
Princeton University Library 
NEW YORK 
Richmond Hill 
Moore, Dr. & Mrs. Donald V. 
Rochester 
Glandon, Adrian E. 
Woodstock 
Meyer, Mrs. Frank S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Roanoke Rapids 
Wicks, Wallace W. 
OREGON 
Portland 
McDonough, Bill 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lake Andes 
Rohde, Mrs. Arden 
TEXAS 
Waco 
Frank, Robert L. 


VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 
Kiechel, Col. Walter 

Leesburg 
Spates, Thomas H. 


FOREIGN 
CANADA 
Regina, Saskatchewan 
Anderson, A. H. 
PERU 
Lima 
Larson, Mr. & Mrs. R. J. 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


Aldrich, Mrs. Bess 
Streeter 

Anderson, Inar 

Bachoritch, C. J. 

Bornholdt, H. J. 

Broady, J. H. 

Butler, Hugh 
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Report of the Treasurer 
1 September 1953 to 31 August 1954 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report’as treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 
observed that the report consists of the following funds: 


Account No. 335 

Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund 
Foundation Fund 

Building Fund 

Account No. 335 is appropriated by the State Legisla- 
ture and disbursed by the State Treasurer. The Miscellan- 
eous Cash Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund, 
the Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund, and the Foundation 
Fund are administered under the authority of the Society’s 
treasurer by the Trust Department of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Lincoln. This service is furnished without 
cost to the Society, and at this time I wish to express our 
continued appreciation for that service and particularly 
for the assistance rendered by Mr. A. W. Griffin, trust offi- 
cer, and Mr. Don Mathes, assistant trust officer. 

The Building Fund consists of Auditor Account No. 
880 and special levy. All of the Society’s accounts are 
subject to a regular audit by the Auditor of the State of 
Nebraska. 


SALARIES & MAINTENANCE No. 335 


Total appropriation for 1953-1955 Biennium ..... sealed $221,165.87 
Balance in appropriation 1 September 1953 ............ ... 207,234.07 
Disbursements 1 September 1953 to 31 August 1954 107,111.42 
Balance in appropriation 31 August 1954 _....................$100,122.65 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries, Regular ............ en er eee ees $ 59,137.44 
I: , leeoendiinenrcalaonns 9,358.08 
OASI (Institutional contribution) —.......22.20............ 2,228.56 
gS otc ee Phere se CREE eae 1,102.00 
I NE SI ain onsictatiesctansieaibiooniaenraacigelineanesian 890.86 
I rc ee edema calasiaeoneaien ‘ 1,877.39 
. ae Se ENE DNS AS. RON UA Se mte Jae Ree 149.95 
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I INE I ns ccehannnincneicmniopleinveidiasinninninnonses 
Publishing and Printing .......................cccc.esseor SE ee a 
I ESI see POI ET 
Departmental Expense (Archeology) .....................--..----+- 
Operating Expense (Miscellaneous) ............................--.-- 
OT — Eee scleciiabpiaseenatesiiaeiiliasndiibuae 
EE een vn one eee eee fouas 
I nn occatenatchenidesigiinepebiadinedadinenemlienaie 
Institutional & Household supplies -.............................-.---- 
Other Supplies ee IND  itnnikscchncssicchentanciiiioakas 
I a cas sashsnipa Chcmnmnaneaienipouaicanabne 
Automotive Repair Regt AC OY ane 
ES GE Se ee eee ee ee eee ee siaaneie 
Office Equipment .......... Pa aes see a UR ALES 
Medical Equipment ..................... Pes eat RSS Ee 
pS |S een saaenkhe 
i  - stsnerconmanis iubbeineaiianbNoaneiagiics : 
NS EET LOD sean Ls IS 
Buildings (Maintenance) .............-.............-::--:-00--++ Racine 
Industriel & Heating Plants. .................-...e..cecccc.c.--- rm 
OIE cc ccececcsnccecncecescecencrenmssnnmrensenss : 


Total Disbursements ...... = ; Ae CdS et 


MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 1 September 1953 ~.............. 
Cash Receipts 1 September 1953 to August 31 1954 ...... 
Cash Disbursements 1 September 1953 to 31 August 1954 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank 31 August 1954 .... 


CASH RECEIPTS 


Membership Dues (Annual) .............................. a atchiibods 
I oo call geciauimaiomiaumaok 
EEE SERRE Sn SPOS BER) BORNE Creat Ae a ear eee 
Eee ha PRET EERE IEEE re eae ee oe Ae AS 
CN ediacidaaed ee eld 
Archeological Field Aid Work .......................2220...--.0--- ae 
I a leentumiensiacivonieigh aieed 
Reimbursed : 
Travel Expense ........ TT 
Annual Meeting Receipts eiskicinscdataaet 1,197.00 
I a 129.00 
Kansas State Historical —- 
% Expense Spring Meeting .. . 222.53 
| bET Seen SS $1,684.76 
Membership a (Life) Bt OER OE els SEES 
EEE al, RM a Ce Le 
eT EL ea OE ER ceo me 
Centennial Commission (Reimbursement) tonite ith 


Total Cash Receipts ........................ a aa 

CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
ee Ras VRE ee le epee ee AR : 
ae SSS ERE eer ramen eats Cine ee 
RESIS Ie PS oS ae roe OC en ne ee EN eee 


Miscellaneous NI time a ae alinaitmeksaiaaedonnaia 





47.82 
2,636.23 
4,398.25 

892.58 

15.00 

3,543.44 
733.57 
342.37 

1,586.93 

10,309.73 
134.66 

42.09 

27.50 
4,127.40 

177.19 
403.54 
1,229.40 
1,407.44 
45.60 
11.20 
255.20 





$107,111.42 


$ 5,603.38 
11,344.70 
9,598.02 


..$ 7,648.54 


2,755.00 
361.30 
14.48 
135.64 
3.00 


6,876.73 


100.00 
675.00 
338.55 

85.00 


...$ 11,344.70 


59.38 
44.82 
30.96 
3,503.04 
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a $2,006.50 
I 469.50 
RII » rinicnicctceweitesnssistasinsinisiosotiaebtlainaselensi 140.50 
$2,616.50 
SS SEER ee one Re eee meee OLESEN NI 9.22 
I ta 33.53 
5 REL ANE A are er anes one Reem ne TREO TS * 3659.40 
TEE RSES Brennen ee) Caer nal EERE Ee 384.25 
Centennial Commission (To be reimbursed) .................... 1,412.88 
Contribution Fund (Staff room furnishings) ................ 162.10 
N.P.S.—Archeological Expense (To be reimbursed) ...... 8,598.44 
Bo BEERS een Ses onn maemo .$ 9,598.02 
JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1958 .................................$ 1,000.00 
I none 
Balance in Fund 31 August 1954 ~.....0 0. .$ 1,000.00 
SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund 31 August 1954 2.00... ...$ 1,000.00 
FOUNDATION FUND 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1958 .............2.....------------+- 1,296.00 
Disbursements 1 September 1953 to 31 August 1954 _.... 1.00 
Balance in Fund 31 August 1954 2202 $ 1,295.00 
BUILDING FUND, No. 880 
Balance in Fund 1 September 1953 ~......................... ....$ 11,255.94 
Receipts 1 September 1953 to 31 August 1954 -.............. 100,855.93 
Exfenditures 1 September 1953 to 31 August 1954 ....... 73,179.31 
gh RSE Sea a 38,932.56 
UIE > I co. eninis aneieptsvintaisecipnbieniebediie 954.08 
I a cniseiiscsitistesaiscchinissih Srandisantistnitlicboendl $ 39,886.59 
RS IRL LES RT ANCE SE PEN NSE 24,576.05 


Unencumbered Balance ..................... 


RECEIPTS: 


Sale of U. S. Treasury Bonds due 12/58 ................... 
Accrued Interest 10/1/52 to 8/28/53 
Office of Treasurer 


Sale of U. S. Treasury Bonds 


Total Receipts 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


General Contract ........ 
Electric Contract 
Prison Industries (Furniture 
Photo 
Plaques 
Elevator 
Furniture 


.$ 15,310.54 


...$ 50,054.69 


255.46 
14.53 


50,531.25 


....$100,855.98 


....$ 28,753.00 


20,000.00 
11,922.83 
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Parking Lot sieoeiacetalceels ais PES MM tr nee eM Ee MET 900.00 
I san cchesiatbhipnentntteneesnnsiens Soni scethcntcceibaganliiptasiamaned 6,500.00 
EET SRE ae Re tn ee 1,957.00 
a Es sa ameateaseninieiebniiel 137.60 
RGR OSES EER Oe Oe aE eo TRI RT 54.00 
I eer cc actnsialenenniiiaaeiobanpmieiine “a 1,531.82 
Total Disbursements a cai a oe ee ........§ 78,179.31 














Bleeding Kansas. By Alice Nichols. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. x + 307 pp. Notes and index. 
$4.50.) 


Centennial anniversaries for territories or states are 
open invitations to the writing of history. The Kansas- 
Nebraska Territory was established in 1854. New works on 
the area have been published in 1954. No doubt several 
more will be written in the near future. Alice Nichols has 
told the story of the brief, but critical, years of Kansas 
Territory. The title of her book, Bleeding Kansas, is indeed 
a fitting one. 

Celebrations on the western border of Missouri marked 
the news of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. It 
was a signal for southern proslavery forces to make a bold 
bid for the creation of a new slave state. Soon there was 
intense activity in the northern states to create a free-soil 
state. The political destinies of the new territory were to 
be shaped more from outside forces than from those within. 
The first political census listed 2,905 voters, but in the first 
election 6,307 ballots were cast. Proslavery Missourians 
had crossed the border to vote. This act alone kept the 
early government in the hands of proslavery forces for 
nearly four years. It gave the forces of slavery a touch of 
legality; a legality that was approved by the territorial 
court, supported by early governors, and encouraged by 
Presidents of the United States. The free-soilers refused 
to accept this bogus legislature. Charles Robinson, agent 
of the New England Emigrant Aid Society, led the citizens 
of Lawrence in the establishment of a free-soil government. 
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The chameleon politico, James H. Lane, raised and armed 
a free-state militia to defend the free-soil cause. Mean- 
while, Samuel J. Jones, a proslavery sheriff took charge of 
the proslavery militia. John Stringfellow organized the 
southern sympathizers of Leavenworth. A near reign of 
terror followed. Each side sought to drive the other from 
the new territory. Emigration companies were formed in 
both the North and the South. Rifles, ammunition and 
cannon were imported. Cities were fortified. “Jayhawking” 
became a popular activity. Men were murdered, armed 
bands raided other armed bands, livestock was stolen, farm 
homes burned, and the city of Lawrence was sacked. The 
nation witnessed these extremes, and leadership from 
Washington D. C. was ineffective as the slave controversy 
spread. John Brown’s “murder-march” and Charles Hamil- 
ton’s “Marias des Cygnes slaughter” added fuel to the 
flames of uncertainty. In the last half of 1856, Governor 
John Geary was able to ease the tension in Kansas, but he 
could not defeat the actions of the proslavery legislature. 
His successor, the statesman Robert Walker, ended the 
southern control of the legislature. When one county, 
which had cast fourteen votes in a June election, cast 1,226 
in an October election, Walker threw out the votes. Pro- 
slavery forces by their excesses had defeated themselves. 
But the free-state legislature could not defeat the odious 
Lecompton Constitution which would have made Kansas 
a slave state. Congress delayed statehood by the English 
Bill. Gradually the leaders of the proslavery faction drifted 
away from Kansas Territory. The slave question shifted 
to other areas in the United States and became the leading 
political issue. Kansas was granted statehood on January 
29, 1861. 

Alice Nichols has written a sound and well balanced 
description of the territorial conflict. The narrative is made 
more colorful by the frequent use of contemporary news- 
paper accounts. Only slight glimpses are given of frontier 
life: agriculture, commerce and industry. The author over- 
emphasizes the “legality” of the proslavery legislature. The 
conclusion that there were enough southerners in Kansas 
Territory ‘to have won the first election without the aid of 
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the Missourians, overlooks the fact that many southerners 
had come to the territory to escape the slave system. The 
book contains a forty-two page descriptive “footnote” bib- 
liography. Omission of footnote numbers in the main body 
of the book, no doubt a publisher’s decision, weakens the 
effectiveness of the bibliography. These minor criticisms 
should not, however, offset the value of this popular political 
history. 


Kansas State College A. Bower Sageser 


Romance of a Village: Story of Bellevue. By William J. 
Shallcross. (Omaha: Roncka Brothers, 1954. 230 pp. 
Illustrations and index. $3.50.) 


Much of Nebraska’s pre-territorial history centers 
around Bellevue, an important fur-trade, mission, and 
governmental center in the years prior to 1854. As vir- 
tually the only settlement of any consequence at the time 
Nebraska territory was organized, Bellevue looked forward 
to becoming the territorial capital, and as The Nebraska 
Palladium expressed it, “the center of commerce, and the 
half-way house between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” 
This expectation was thwarted by the new town of “Omaha 
City,” promoted into being by ambitious residents of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, and designed specifically to be the territorial 
capital in the hope that as such it would assure the trans- 
continental railroad for the Iowa city. The success which 
attended the efforts of Iowa’s Omaha promoters threw 
Bellevue’s fortunes into a decline from which they showed 
little signs of reviving until the establishment of an aircraft 
assembly plant adjacent to the town during World War II. 
The designation of Offutt Field as headquarters of the 
Strategic Air Command in 1948 continued and augmented 
Bellevue’s wartime boom with the result that at the end 
of Nebraska’s first century, the state’s oldest community 
could also boast that it was its fastest-growing one. 

William J. Shallcross, president of the Sarpy County 
Historical Society, tells the story of Bellevue from the days 
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of earliest white activity in the area to the present. Par- 
ticularly valuable is his account of the years following Belle- 
vue’s failure to secure the capital and the railroad, years 
which generally have been ignored by other historians. In 
his treatment of these years, Mr. Shallcross quite properly 
devotes the major portion of his attention to Bellevue 
College, setting forth its history in some detail, and showing 
clearly the problems faced by a small, denominational col- 
lege in a declining community. 

Mr. Shallcross does not indicate his sources, and the 
professional historian naturally will wish that he had done 
so, particularly in connection with his account of the activi- 
ties of the early traders in the region and of the controversy 
between Bellevue’s residents and Acting Governor Thomas 
B. Cuming over the location of the territorial capital. This 
is a minor question, however, and for most readers will 
detract nothing from the value of the book. It is pleasantly 
and sympathetically written, well balanced, and well illus- 
trated—a valuable contribution to the literature of Ne- 
braska’s local history. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 


Nothing But Prairie and Sky: Life on the Dakota Range 
in the Early Days. By Walker D. Wyman. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. xiii + 217 pp. 
Illustrations and index. $3.75.) 


After writing The Wild Horse of the West it was per- 
haps natural that Walker Wyman should become concerned 
with another habitant of the prairies, the cowboy. Indeed, 
it was through his earlier volume that Professor Wyman 
became acquainted with Mr. Bruce Siberts, once a rancher 
in South Dakota, whose nine hundred pages of reminis- 
cences he has reworked into an engaging tale of the Dakota 
range in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Young Siberts “went West” from Iowa in 1890. He 
lasted only one day as a laborer on the Burlington and was 
a floater in the Black Hills for a short time. When Ben Ash 
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hired him to help drive a herd of horses to the Missouri, 
however, Siberts was impressed by the wonderful grass- 
land, free of wire fence, just waiting for a man to put some 
cattle on it. “The railroad could hire, fire and bury its 
bums, and the Welshmen could burrow into the Black Hills 
if they wanted to, but the Pierre country looked good to 
me and I decided to stay.” 

Sibert’s first cattle were purchased at O’Neill, Ne- 
braska, with four hundred dollars borrowed from his father. 
He was among the first to take up claims following the 
Sioux cession of 1889 and was immediately plunged into the 
conflict between big outfits and little ones. He fared better 
than some, who came with “about as many children as they 
had cows,” but did not make much of a showing for ten 
years. When he at last turned to horses, Siberts was suc- 
cessful. He decided to leave South Dakota after the spring 
blizzard of 1905. “A blizzard is bad enough in winter, but 
when it comes in May and is followed up with a flood, I 
figured Old Johnny God wasn’t doing right by me. I de- 
cided to get the hell out of South Dakota.” His career in 
Oklahoma, where he acquired some eight thousand acres, 
is not included in the present volume. 

Professor Wyman has succeeded in preserving the fla- 
vor of Sibert’s own manner of speaking while presenting 
a connected and gramatically correct account. Sibert’s 
blunt and frank judgments are among the most entertaining 
parts of the book. He has not lived down his distaste for 
Chicagoans, sheepmen, and most big cattle operators; but 
he does see himself and his fellow cowmen in perspective: 
“Owen Wister hadn’t yet written his book, The Virginian, 
so we cowhands did not know we were so strong and gla- 
morous as we were after people read that book.” Without 
overdrawing or romanticizing, the author manages to bring 
out the elements of violence and rowdyism of the day. Of 
Pierre he says: “In fact, saloons, livery stables, and the red- 
light dist ‘ict made up the biggest part of the business of 
the town.’ Of the big outfits: “The big ones kept imposing 
on the little ones as long as I lived in that country.” Of 
Indians: “The old Lakotas were a good show, and I liked 
them.” Of the struggling cattlemen: “It took something to 
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make a living where they had to pay banks 12 per cent 
interest and a commission on all loans.” 

The book reads easily; one puts it down refreshed, not 
only by the portions that escaped Professor Wyman’s blue 
pencil, but also by the sense of having met an authentic 
cowboy—a character, no less. 


University of South Dakota E. W. Sterling 


Roundup Years, Old Muddy to Black Hills. Assembled and 
compiled by Bert L. Hall. (Pierre, South Dakota: The 
Reminder, Inc., 1954. 582 pp. Illustrations and index. 
$5.50.) 


The contents of this king-size book can only be sug- 
gested in a brief review. When we notice that the stories 
of approximately two hundred persons are listed in the 
Index, we recognize that the compiler has worked on a 
broad canvas in presenting the picture of the cattle country 
about fifty years ago in the huge area of Mid-America. 
The incidents recorded in the letters, interviews, and re- 
prints of old newspapers are authenticated by more than 
two hundred contemporary photographs. The episodes are 
such as old-timers relate on the rare occasions when there 
is rapport with sympathetic listeners. The stories do not 
have to fit into the plot of a novel or play or into the nar- 
rative of an historical volume. Murders and violence are 
included because they were part of the life, but they are 
in proper perspective with the day-by-day work and play. 
The contrasts are startling, but they are convincing to any 
one who has known a region when it was new. 

Bert L. Hall, of Kennebec, South Dakota, who collected 
the accounts, tells us that he could include only about half 
of the records contributed (“begged, borrowed, and pur- 
loined””) by members of the Last Roundup Club. Member- 
ship in the club, headed by Tom Berry, former governor of 
South Dakota, is limited to riders of the range in 1905 or 
earlier in Nebraska, the Dakotas, and adjoining states. 
Thirty-five have gone “fearlessly to that Haven where 
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Roundups are no more” in the six years since the club was 
organized. 

“Genuines”—a name used by the Rounduppers—who 
knew the range country fifty or more years ago, will read 
eagerly to glean from these first-hand tales the facts that 
help them to a more complete understanding by filling in 
the gaps. Others may enjoy especially the huntor and tra- 
gedy in the sketches, such as “The Band Lands” (beginning 
on page 177) ; “Chase to Catch a Cowboy Thief” (pp. 226- 
227) ; the famous race from Chadron, in western Nebraska, 
to Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show in Chicago, in June, 1893 
(pp. 553-554) ; and the “Historic Horse Race of 1886” near 
the Pine Ridge Indian agency in which Cowboy Jim Dahl- 
man (later to be mayor of Omaha, Nebraska, for some 
years) matched his blooded bay “Fiddler” against a dap- 
pled gray thoroughbred owned by Joe Larvie, a Frenchman. 
“Western” books and films today can’t equal this race for 
suspense. 

In contrast are the sketches of the “three New York 
girls who became tired of society life and vowed to do some- 
thing worthwhile.” They all married Dakota Indians. They 
were Elaine Goodale, noted as a poet, “a quiet, reserved 
person, quite handsome,” who married Dr. Charles East- 
man; Corabelle Fellows; and Grace Howard, daughter of 
a well known writer for the New York Sun. The story of 
the last named is a challenge to the most gifted writer of 
fiction. 

The Glossary of Terms, pp. 565-567, will be welcomed 
by the tenderfoot reader. The Index, pp. 573-578, is help- 
ful but should be more comprehensive. The list of illustra- 
tions, pp. 578-579, enables the reader to turn again to the 
picture which supports some tale. The historian and folk- 
lorist of pioneer America will find this a valuable source 
book. 


University of Nebraska Mamie J. Meredith 
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nee human sacrificial ceremon- 
ials, 246 

Bismarck, N. Dak., 18, 269 

Black, Private, 35 

Black Kettle band of Cheyennes, 18 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 37 

Bleeding Kansas, by Alice Nichols, 
reviewed, 327-329 

Blue River City, name changed to 
Crete, 142 

Blue Springs State Bank, 241 

Blue Water, 249 

“Blumenort,” Mennonite 
ment, 130 

Bogue, Allan G., “Farmer Debt- 
ors in Pioneer Pebble,” 81-113; 


settle- 


97n, 11l1n 
Bohemia Town, Omaha, 279 
Bohemian immigrants, Pebble 


Township, 85; Omaha, 279, 280 
Boland, Capt. J. S., 33, 34n 
Book reviews, 73-78; 147-155; 231- 
237; 327-333 
— juvenile, 1870’s-1880’s, 286, 


Boone, G. T., 196, 201n 

Boonville, Mo., 258, 259; descrip- 
tion of, by Charles Augustus 
Murray, in 1835, 260 

Boonville, steamboat, 260 

Bornholdt, H. J., deceased, 320 
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Boston and Western Land Co., 137 

Boston Daily Courier, cited, 190, 
190n 

Botkin, B. A., and Harlow, Alvin 
F., eds., Treasury of Railroad 
Folklore: The Stories, Tall 
Tales, Traditions, Ballads, and 
Songs of the American Railroad 
Man, reviewed, 73-75 

Box Butte, 246 

Boyd’s Packing House, Omaha, 283 

Bozeman Trail, 19 

Bradley, Glenn D., 113n 

Branch, E. Douglas, 177n, 178n, 
179n 

Brayer, Garnet M., 27n 

Brayer, Herbert O., 27n 

Bread, making of in 1870’s, 283 

Bridgewater, steamboat, 260 

Briggs, Harold E., 27n 

Brininstool, Earl A., Fighting In- 
dian Warriors: True Tales of 


the Wild Frontiers, reviewed, 
153-155 
Broadax and Bayonet: The Role 


of the United States Army in 
the Development of the North- 
west, 1815-1860, by Francis Paul 
Prucha, reviewed, 233-234 

Broady, Jefferson Hoover, de- 
ceased, 

Brooks, John W., 139 

Brownville, Nebr., 261, 262, 273, 
282, 292 

Brule Sioux Indians, 31, 247, 248, 


Bruner, James B., principal of 
— School, Omaha, 1870’s, 

Bryan, William Jennings, 226 

Buffalo, in Nebraska, 1870-71, 143; 
slaughter of, 1438-144; in Ne- 
braska Territory, 247, 250 

Buffalo hunt, southwestern Ne- 
braska, 1871, description of, by 
Mordecai Bartram, 196-219; de- 
scription of, by Albert L. Green, 
219-222 

Buffalo hunting, 250 


ae grocery store, Omaha, 
7 

“Buford Minstrels,” 37 
Burlingame, Merrill G., 19n, 25n, 


27n 

Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad, 128; construction of 
line from Plattsmouth to Lin- 
coln, 138-141; extension of line 
to Denver, 141-142; description 
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of country through which the 
line was built, 142-144; problems 
of construction, ae gun ef- 
fected by railroad, 

Buss, William H., 11 og 

Butler, Hugh, deceased, 320 


C. W. SomBarT, steamboat, 265 

Cabanne, Pierre Charles, 256 

Cable Tramway Co., Omaha, 287 

Calamity Jane No. 2, see Canary, 
Calamity Jane 

Calamity Janes, three, 253 

Calhoun, steamboat, 259 

California Joe, 252 

Calkins, Norman L., Object Les- 
sons, 62 

Calvert, Thomas E., letter to 
Charles Frederick Manderson 
describing construction of Bur- 
lington through Nebraska, 139ff 

Camp Brown, 31, 32n 

Camp Cameron, 209, 209n, 213n, 
216 


Camp Cooke, 19n, 38 

Camp Robinson, see Fort Robinson 

Camp Supply, Indian Territory, 22 

Canary, Calamity Jane, 252-253 

Canfied, Andrew Nahum, 29n, 32n, 
37n 

Canfield, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth, 
wife of Lt. A. N. Canfield, 22, 
22n, 29n, 37n, 38, 38n, 39n 

Cannonball River, 45 

Carpetbag, description of, 285 

Carver, Dr. Hartwell, 183n 

Cary, Alice, 178 

Cary, Phoebe, 178 

Cascade Range, 180 

Cass, Lewis, 165 

Cate, J. L., and Craven, W. F., 
eds., The Army Air Forces in 
World War II, Vol. V, The Pa- 
cific: Matterhorn to Nagasaki 
(June, 1944 to August, 1945), re- 
viewed, 75-78 

Catherwood, Tillie, 280 

Catlin, George, 245 

Centerville, Ia., 51 

Central Missouri Normal! School, 
Warrensburg, Mo., 64; Science 
Dept., 65; Prof. James Johon- 
— principal, 65; 66, 67, 67n, 


Chadron, Nebr., 253 

Chandler, Peleg W., 138n 

Chapman, Samuel M., 32n 

Ca. Phil. E., 255n, 265, 266n, 
n 
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Chariton, Mo., 259 

Chariton, steamboat, 260 

Charlotte Center, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., birthplace of 
Henry H. Straight, 60 

Charlton, Alex, 298 

Charlton family, 294 

“Charter Oak” wood 
278, 280 

Cherry County, 247 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 251, 253 

Cheyenne Autumn, by Mari San- 
doz, reviewed, 147-149 

Cheyenne Indians, 197, 246 

Cheyenne River Agency, S. Dak., 
19n, 20, 22n, 28, 28n, 30n 

Cheyenne Wars, 248 

Chicago and North Western Rail- 
road, 52 

Chicago Press and Tribune, cited, 
263n 

Chittenden, Hiram M., 255n, 256n 

Chivington, Col. J. M., 18 

Christensen, Chris, 48, 56 

Christmas, celebration of, 
287 

Chula Vista, Calif., home of Josie 
McCague McCulloch, 277n 

Churches, United Presbyterian, 
ami, 1870’s, 278, 282, 294, 
95 

Civil Air Patrol, Oakland, Ia., 52 

Civil Defense, work of, in Omaha- 
Council Bluffs flood, 1952, 46, 
47, 55, 57 

Clara, steamboat, 265 

Clay County, 203, 203n 

Clayton, ate 121n 

Clinton, Miss., 

Cody, William .. (Buffalo Bill), 
hunting companion of Jules San- 
doz, 243-244; 252 

Colbern’s United States Magazine, 


cookstove, 


1870's, 


37 

Cole, Isaac, 294 

Cole, Mrs. Isaac, 294 

College of Agriculture, 
Fame, 230 

Colorado Volunteers, 250 

Colter, John, 256 

Columbia (Missouri) Patriot, cit- 
ed, 260n 

Combs, Albert, deceased, 320 

Commercial National Bank, Oma- 
ha, 287 

Congress of the Confederation, 162 

Connecticut Mutual Benefit Life 
ccc Co., Hartford, Conn., 
104 


Hall of 
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Conquering Bear, Brule Sioux 
chieftain, 247, 249 

Conshohocken, Pa., 196n 

Cook, Dan W., deceased, 320 

Cook County Normal School, Chi- 
cago, 70, 71 

Cooking, 1870’s-1880’s, 278, 283- 
284, 301-302 

Cooley, Dr. O. E., 51 

Cora, steamboat, 270 

— Banking Co., N. Y., 103, 
1 

Cornell University, 67, 68 

Coues, Elliott, 41n 

Coulter, Dr. Frank E., 302 

Council Bluff, site of Lewis and 
Clark encampment, 259 

Council Bluffs, Ia., flood, 1952, 45 
ff; 115, 258, 260, 271 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil, cited, 
267, 267n, 274n 

Council Bluffs Savings Bank, 51 

Cow Island, 269 

Cramb, W. F., 224n, 230n 

Craven, W. F., and Cate, J. L., 
The Army Air Forces in World 
War II, Vol. V, The Pacific: 
Matterhorn to Nagasaki ‘June, 
1944 to August, 1945), reviewed, 
75-78 

Creighton University, 51 

Crete, Nebr., Burlington Railroad 
completed from, to Beatrice, 
1872, 141; line from, to Kearney, 
1874, 141; description of, in 
1870, 142; name changed from 
Blue River City, 142; 144, 144n 

Crimean War, first use of buffalo 
leather in, 245 

Croly, Herbert, 65n 

Crook, Gen. George, 26 

Crosby, E. O., 90n 

Crow Creek, 209, 209n 

Crow Dog, 249 

Crowl, Harry C., 48 

Cub Creek Precinct, 
County, Nebr., 128 

Cumberland, Ia., 51 

Cuming Township, 82 

Curley, Edwin A., 113n 

Custer, Mrs. Elizabeth B., 
28n, 29n, 32n, 37n, 38n, 39n 


Custer, Gen. George A., 26, 225, 
251, 254 

Custer, Tom, 252 

Custer Myth; A Source Book of 
Custeriana, by W. A. Graham, 
reviewed, 231-232 


Jefferson 


26n, 
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D. S. CARTER, steamboat, 265 

Daily Providence, Vancouver, Br. 
Columbia, cited, 228 

Dakota Mortgage Loan Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., 103 

Dale, Courtney E., deceased, 320 

Dana College, 51 

Danielsen, Charmaine, 51 

Danielsen, Mrs. Dorothy, 51 

— Donald F., review by, 150- 


Dart, steamboat, 260 

Davenport, Ira, 89, 90, 90n, 91, 
92, 92n, 93, 93n, 94, 95, 96, 101, 
103, 105, 108n 

Davenport, Jean Margaret, wife of 
Frederick W. Lander, 178 

Davenport, John, 87, 89, 90, 90n, 
91, 92, 93n, 94, 95, 96, 101, 103, 
105 

David Tatum, steamboat, 265 

Davis, Jefferson, 176, 179n 

Davis, Thomas M., 140n 

Deadwood, S. Dak., 252, 253 

Deer Creek, 247 

~— Lodge, steamboat, 268, 270, 

1 

Delisle, William, 256 

Denison, John N., 138n 

Denver, Colo., Burlington Railroad 
completed to, in 1882, 141; 253 

Deroin, interpreter, buffalo hunt, 
1871, 196 ff 

Deseret, Mormon state, 264 

Des Moines, Ia., birthplace of Jos- 
ie McCague McCulloch, 277 

Des Moines, steamboat, 266 

De Trobriand, Gen. Philippe Regis, 
21, 22, 26, 27, 32, 33, 41 

De Voto, Bernard, 256n 

Deweese, Nebr., 203n 

— Premier of Russia, 229- 

Dickerman, Miss Emma, marriage 
to H. H. Straight, 65 

Dickinson, Miss, 289 

Dickinson, Mr., 289 

Dickinson, Daniel Stevens, 165 

Diller, Robert, 94, 94n 

Diller, Nebr., 94 

Doane, Thomas, chief engineer 
during construction of Burling- 
ton through Nebraska, 139; ex- 
presses doubt concerning success 
of venture, 140: names Crete, 
142; report of trip from Fort 
Kearny to Republican, July, 
1870, 143; names Nebraska 
towns, 144n 
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Dodge bill, to organize Nebraska, 
10 


Dodge County, Nebr., location of, 
81; farming in, 81-82; 85n, 89, 
90, 91, 98, 97n, 101, 104, 105 

Donaldson, Thomas, 85n 

Dorchester, Nebr., description of 
country surrounding, 142; 
named by Thomas Doane, 144n 

Douglas, Stephen A., first bill to 
organize Nebraska, 1, 4, 10; vili- 
fication of by abolitionists 
causes distortion of motives in 
organizing Nebraska, 2; reports 
revised bill to organize two ter- 
ritories, 2; re-evaluation of, by 
F. H. Hodder, 3; Illinois State 
Fair speech, 3; opposition of to 
Asa Whitney’s Pacific railroad 
project, 4; Nebraska Conven- 
tion letter, 9-11; reply to Web- 
ster in Senate, 13; global per- 
spective in organization of Ne- 
braska, 14; 165 

Douglas Street bridge, Omaha, 55 

Duncan, Rev. James, 294 

Dunham, Harold Hathaway, 100n 

Dunn, V. L., 208n 


E. A. OGDEN, steamboat, 265 

Eager, Frank Dewit, deceased, 320 

Edinburg, steamboat, 262, 265 

Education: normal school move- 
ment, 61; “object teaching” me- 
thod derived from Pestalozzi, 62; 
“complete life” theory of, ad- 
vanced by Henry H. Straight, 
65; methods of Agassiz, 66; 
aims of, as formulated by Hen- 
ry H. Straight, 69; integrated 
activities and project method, 
69; influence of Henry H. 
Straight on, 59, 71 

Edwards County, Kansas, 111 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., 57 

Elgutter, Charles, 289 

Elgutter, Mrs. Morris, 289 

Elkhorn, Nebr., 280 

Elkhorn River, 82 

Ellendale, N. Dak., 18 

Ellis, William Arba, 177n 

Ellis Island, N. Y., Russian refu- 
gees detained at, 229 

Elm Creek, 216 

Ely, Sallie, 198, 198n 

Emerald, steamboat, 260 

Emigrant, steamboat, 265 

Emilie, steamboat, 264, 268 

Emma, steamboat, 273 
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Empire State, steamboat, 265 

Exeter, Nebr., named by Thomas 
Doane, 144n 

Expedition, steamboat, 259 


F, X. AUBREY, steamboat, 265 

Fairbury, Nebr., 127, 133, 133n, 
134, 136, 200, 201n, 217, 223, 
224n, 230 

— Journal, cited, 224, 224n, 
30 


Fairmortt, Nebr., 143; named by 
Thomas Doane, 144n 

Fairmount Park, Council Bluffs, 
Ia., 48 

Falls City, Nebr., 218 

“Fannie Davenport Ledger,” 90n 

“Farmer Debtors in Pioneer Peb- 
ble,” by Allan G. Bogue, 81-113 

Fayette, steamboat, 260 

Fenton, R. E., 182n 

Fenton, Robert E., deceased, 320 

Fifth Army, work of, in Omaha 
flood, 1952, 54 

Fighting Indian Warriors: True 
Tales of the Wild Frontiers, by 


Earl A. Brininstool, reviewed, 
153-155 
First Church of the Nazarene, 


Council Bluffs, Ia., 48 

"—- State Bank of Pawnee City, 

1 

Flood, Missouri River, Omaha- 
Council Bluffs area, 1952; 
causes of, 45-46; measures taken 
to combat, 46-47; evacuation of 
Council Bluffs, 47-50; mobiliza- 
tion of volunteer workers, 50- 
52: reinforcement of levees, 52- 
53; crest, 55; effects of, 55-57; 
rehabilitation, 56-57 

Florence, Nebr., 125, 208n, 264 

Florence, steamboat, 273 

Florence Land Company, 125 

Floyd River (Iowa), 57 

Forsyth, Gen. George A., 20, 21n, 
23n, 24n, 25n, 26, 26n, 29n, 34, 
34n, 38n 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, 19n, 21n, 
30n, 37n, 38 

Fort Assinniboine, 19n 

Fort Bennett, 19n, 34n, 36n 

Fort Benton, 19n, 266, 268, 269, 
270, 271 

Fort Berthold, 18, 22, 30, 38 

Fort Bridger, 17n 

Fort Buford, 19n, 20, 21n, 27, 28n, 
30, 30n, 32, 32n, 33, 33n, 34n, 
36n, 37, 37n, 38n, 40, 40n 
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Fort C. F. Smith, 19n 

Fort Custer, 19n 

Fort D. A. Russell, 41 

Fort Ellis, 19n 

Fort Fetterman, 19n 

Fort Francis E. Warren, 19n, 41 

Fort Fred Steele, 19n 

Fort Hale, 31n 

Fort Hays, 252, 253 

Fort Kearny, 17n, 37, 140, 143; 
railroad completed to, in 1871, 
144 

Fort Kearny, South Pass, Honey 
Lake Wagon Road, 178 

Fort Keogh, 19n 

Fort Laramie, 17, 17n, 27, 29, 29n, 
30n, 31, 31n, 38, 38n, 246, 247, 
250 

Fort Laramie National Monument, 
23n 

Fort Leavenworth, 260 

Fort Logan, 19n 

Fort Lyon, 23, 29 

Fort McKinney, 19n 

Fort McPherson, 19n, 30, 30n, 33, 
36 

Fort Maginnis, 19n 

Fort Meade, 19n 

Fort Missoula, 19n 

Fort Niobrara, 20 

Fort Omaha, 41 

Fort Philip Kearny, 19n 

Fort Pierre, 18 

Fort Randall, 17, 17n, 25n, 30, 
30n, 32n, 34n, 36, 36n, 39, 39n, 
57 

Fort Reno, 19n 

Fort Rice, 18, 20, 27, 29, 29n, 30n, 
32, 32n, 33, 34n, 35, 35n, 37, 
37n, 40, 40n, 41n 

Fort Robinson, 19n, 20, 23n, 32, 
32n, 41 

Fort Sanders, 19n 

Fort Seward, 19n 

Fort Shaw, 19n, 20, 23, 30n, 39 

Fort Sidney, 19n 

Fort Sisseton, 25n 

Fort Snelling, 18 

Fort Stevenson, 19n, 20, 22, 24, 
24n, 27, 30, 30n, 32, 37n 

Fort Sully, 18, 20, 21, 21n, 29n, 
30n, 34, 34n, 36, 36n, 37, 37n, 
38n, 39, 39n 

Fort Totten, 20, 21, 30n, 33 

Fort Union, 18 

Fort Yates, 21n, 22n, 29, 29n, 31, 
31n, 32n, 34, 34n, 35, 35n, 36n, 
87n, 38n, 39, 39n, 40, 40n 
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Forts, Northern Plains, see army 
posts, Northern Plains 

Fougera, Katherine Gibson, 29n, 
38n, 39n 

Franklin, Mo., 259 

Franklin, Nebr., 207n 

Franklin County, 207, 207n, 208n, 


209n 

Franklin (Iowa) Record, cited, 
263n 

Frazer Lumber Co., Canada, 228 

“Frederick West Lander and the 
Pacific Railroad Movement,” by 
Paul W. Glad, 173-192 

+ Foundation Medallion, 

Fremont, Nebr., 81, 87, 89n, 90, 
90n, 97n, 103, 105, 108n 

Fremont County, Ia., 261 

Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri 
Valley Railroad, 113n 

Fremont National Bank, Fremont, 
Nebr., 105 

Fremont Tribune, 85, 86, 86n, 105n 

Friend, Nebr., description of coun- 
try surrounding, 142; 144 

Friesen, Peter E., 132 

Frontier Scout, 37 

Furniture in Omaha home, 1870's, 
278, 280, 286 


GaGE County, Nebr., 128, 228 

Galaxy, 37 

Galena, O., 60 

Galvanized Yankees, 250 

Galveston, Texas, proposed start- 
ing point for Pacific railroad, 
17 

Games and amusements, children’s 
and young people’s, 1870’s- 
1880’s, 281, 294, 298, 300 

Gara, Larry, “A Railroad Man’s 
bt of Early Nebraska,” 137- 
14 

Gardiner, Kennard W., 47, 48 

Garey, L. F., 82n 

Garrison Dam, 19n, 57 

George, Arthur F., 82n 

German-Russian immigrants, see 
Mennonites 

ae settlers, Pebble Township, 


“German Theatre Comique,” 37 

Gibson, Mrs. Katherine, 38 

Glad, Paul W., “Frederick West 
Lander and the Pacific Rail- 
road Movement,” 173-192 

Glasgow, Mo., 258, 259, 260 

Glasgow, steamboat, 260, 266 
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Glass, Hugh, 256 

Good Templars, 39 

Goose Creek, 187 

Goplen, Arnold O., 37n, 39n, 41n 

Gordon, Nebr., 253 

Gore, Sir George, 245 

Gould, E. W., 270n 

Grafton, Nebr., named by Thomas 
Doane, 144n 

Graham, W. A., The Custer Myth: 
A Source Book of Custeriana, 
reviewed, 231-232 

Grand Hotel, Fourteenth & Far- 
num Sts., Omaha, fire, Sept., 
1878, 295 

Grand Island, Nebr., 250 

Grand River Agency, S. Dak., 19n, 
20 

Grass, change from buffalo to 
blue joint, 142 

Grasshopper plague 
1874, 296 

Grattan, Lt. J. L., 17, 247, 248, 
249 

Grattan Massacre, 247 

Gray, Glenn W., review by, 75-78 

Great Nemaha Agency (Iowa, Sac, 
and Fox reservation), 193, 194, 
195 

Greeley, Horace, 282 

Green, Charles Lowell, 100n 

Green, Major Albert L., agent for 
Oto and Missouria tribes, or- 
ganizes buffalo hunting party, 
1871, 194 ff; letter to father de- 
scribing buffalo hunt, 1871, 219 
at father of Thomas L. Green, 
41 

Green, Mrs. Sallie Lightfoot, wife 
of Albert L. Green, 217, 219; 
mother of Thomas L. Green, 241 

Green, Thomas Lightfoot, ed., 
“Notes on a Buffalo Hunt—The 
Diary of Mordecai Bartram,” 
193-222; obituary, 241-242; bio- 
graphical sketch, 241; civic ac- 
tivities, 241; contributions to 
study of western history, 241; 
interest and participation in Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, 
241-242; tribute to, 242; histor- 
ical publications of, 242 

Greenfield, Ia., 51 

Gregg, Lt. Thomas Jackson, 209n, 
212, 212n, 214 

Grimes, Sen. James Wilson, 267 

Grinnell College, 51 


Groneweg, Margaret, 49 


in Omaha, 
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HALL, Bert L., comp., Roundup 
Years, Old Muddy to Black Hilis, 
reviewed, 332-333 

Hamersly, Thomas H. S., 26n 

Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 182n 

Hancock, Gen. Winfield Scott, 251 

Hand, Russell A., 55 

Haney, Lewis H., 176n 

Hannibal, steamboat, 273 

Hanson, Joseph M., 255n 

Harlow, Alvin F., and Botkin, B. 
A., *eds., Treasury of Railroad 
Folklore: The Stories, Tall Tales, 
Traditions, Ballads and Songs of 
the American Railroad Man, re- 
viewed, 73-75 

Harmon, Alice, 288-289 

Harmon, Andrew J., 288-289 

Harmon, Mrs. Andrew J., 288-289 

Harmon, Arthur, 288 

Harvard, Nebr., named by Thomas 
Doane, 144n 

Harvey, Alexander, 256 

Haskin, William M., 25n 

Hastings, Nebr., 140, 141, 143, 144 

Haverford College, 241 

Hawaii, 169 

Heart River, 45 

Heckman, William L., 255n 

Heitman, Francis B., 195n, 212n 

Hempel, C. L., deceased, 320 

Henderson, Paul C., Landmarks on 
= Oregon Trail, reviewed, 152- 
15% 

“Henry H. Straight—Educator,” 
by Lloyd E. McCann, 59-71 

Henry M. Shreve, steamboat, 271, 
271in 

a Mennonite settlement, 

Hickok, James Butler (Wild Bill), 
252, 253 

Hicks, John D., 139n 

Hide Men, 250 

Highland, Nebr., name changed to 
Berks, 142 

Hill, Miss Lena L., teacher at high 
school, Omaha, 1880’s, 300 

Himebaugh, Pierce, 295 

Himebaugh and Merriam Linseed 
Oil Co., Omaha, 294 

Hine, Prof. Charles D., principal 
—— School, Omaha, 1880's, 


Historical articles of interest, 

noted, 79-80, 157-158, 239 
—— & Co., Brownville, Nebr., 
Hodder, F. H., 3, 4n 
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Hoeffer, Col. Henry J., 47 

Hoekman, Steven, 18n, 20n, 25n, 
29n, 37n, 38n, 39n, 41n 

Holdrege, Nebr., 144 

Holmes, Twyla, 50 

Holy Road, Indian term for trail 
up Platte Valley, 248 

Home Mission for United Presby- 
terian Church, Omaha, 277 

Homestead Act, 83 

Hopkins, A. P., 105 

Horse Owners Society, 246 

Horses, wild mustang herds around 
Box Butte, 246 

“Hotel Council,” Bluffs, 
Ta., 50 

Houston, Sam, 191 

Howard, steamboat, 260 

Howe, E. E., deceased, 320 

Hull, Lewis Byram, 29n 

Hull, Myra E., 29n, 37n, 39n 

Humboldt, Nebr., 218 

Hummel, Edward A., 25n, 27n 

Humphreys, Capt. A. A., 182n 

Hunt, Wilson P., 256 

Huntsville, steamboat, 269, 270, 271 

Hyde, Orson, 122 

Hymns, 1870’s-1880’s, 284, 293 


IATAN, steamboat, 260, 266 

Illinois Central bridge, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, 53 

Illinois Central Railroad, 52, 54 

Imperial, steamboat, 269 

Independence, steamboat, 259 

Indian Creek, 199, 217 

Indian uprisings, 17-19, 248-250 

Indians, 1854, end of Noble Red 
Man, 245; changes in Indian 
society, 245-246; Grattan Mas- 
sacre, 247; concept of land 
ownership by, 248; interference 
of whites in tribal government 
of, 248-249; present condition 
of, 253 

Inland, Nebr., named by Thomas 
Doane, 144n 

Insurance companies, 
in western land, 104 

International Exposition, 229 

eee Co., Muscatine, Ia., 
1 


Council 


investment 


Iowa News (Dubuque) cited, 260n 
Iowa State College, 51 

Irish immigrants, Omaha, 280 
Irvine, Javan, 39, 39n, 40n 
Isabella, steamboat, 264, 265 
Italian immigrants, Omaha, 280 
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JACKSON, W. Turrentine, 178n 

James H. Lucas, steamboat, 265 

Janney, Asa M., agent for Santee 
Sioux Indians, 194n 

Janney, Samuel, superintendent of 
Northern Superintendency, 194n 

Jans, Annecke, 284 

Jansen, Peter, founds Jansen, 
Nebr., 132-133; includes “prohi- 
bitive clause” in deeds, 133-134; 
contributions of, to local, na- 
tional, and state affairs, 223; 
home, 223; engaged in sheep 
raising, 223-224; political views 
and activities, 224-226; opposes 
liquor interests, 226; visits home- 
land in Russia, 229-230; tributes 
to, 230 

Jansen, Nebr., location, 127-128; 
early settlement by Mennonites, 
129; “line village” settlements, 
129-131; pioneer enterprises, 131- 
132; founding and history, 132- 
133; “prohibitive clause” in 
deeds, 133-134; businesses, 134- 


136; reasons for economic 
growth, 136; 223 
“Jansen, Nebraska: A Story of 


Community Adjustment,” by D. 
Paul Miller, 127-136 

“Jansen Collection,” Bethel College 
Historical Library, North New- 
ton, Kan., 1383n, 229n 

Jansen Hotel, 134 

Jansen Lumber and Implement Co., 
134 

Jansen Ranch, 223 

Jansen Restaurant, 134 

Jefferson, Thomas, plan for terri- 
torities in 1784, 162 

Jefferson, steamboat, 259 

Jefferson City, Mo., 258, 259 

Jefferson County, Nebr., 128, 133; 
formerly Jones County, 200n; 
223, 224, 224n, 225 

Jenkinson, Mrs. Robert G., 288 

Jensen, Andrew, 116n, 118n, 12in, 
122n, 124, 124n, 125n 

Jews, Omaha, 1870’s, 289 

John D. Perry, steamboat, 265 

Johnson, Delton B., 208n 

Johnson, Harrison, 113n 

Johnson, steamboat, 259 

Johonnot, Miss, 65 

Johonnot, Prof. James, Principa] 
of Central Missouri Normal] 
School, Warrensburg, Mo., 65, 
66, 67 

Joliet, Louis, 255, 256 
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Jones, Mrs. A. H., deceased, 320 

Jones County, Nebr., later called 
Jefferson Co., 200, 200n 

Jordan, David Starr, 64, 65 

Judith River, 19n 

Juniata, Nebr., named by Thomas 
Doane, 144n 


KANE, Lucile M., 21n, 22n, 27n, 
32n, 33n, 40n, 41n 

Kanesville, Ia., 124 

Kansas City, Mo., 253, 260; bridge 
completed in 1869, 270 

Kansas Ledger, editorial in, 5-7 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, Douglas’ 
motives in securing the passage 
of, 1-15; 261n 

Kansas Pacific Railroad, 251 

Kansas Territory, significance of 
organization of, 159; 160; 162; 
factors affecting the organiza- 
tion of, 165-168; 245 

Kanzas, steamboat, 260, 263 

Kate Howard, steamboat, 265 

Kearney, Nebr., junction with 
Union Pacific at, 140; train ser- 
vice to, 141 

Kenesaw, Nebr., 143; named by 
Thomas Doane, 144n 

Kent, Mrs. Josiah, 288 

“ae Carleton, 25n, 37n, 39n, 

In 

Key West No. 2, steamboat, 268 

Kezerter, M. L., 32n 

Kimball, Heber C., 124 

King, Rev. Denmore J., 49 

Kingsbury, George W., 18n 

Kinsley Township, Edwards Coun- 
ty, Kan., 111, 112, 113 

Kiowa, Nebr., 201, 201n, 202, 209n 

Kiowa Ranch, 201n 

Knife River, 45 

Knight, Naomi, 300 

Kohlmeier, Albert L., 175n, 176n 

Kountze home, Omaha, 290 


LAND GRANT, Union Pacific Rail- 
way Co., 1864, 83, 85, 85n 

Land Ordinance of 1785, 162 

Land sales, Union Pacific, 88 

Lander, Frederick West, biogra- 
phical sketch, 176-177, 178; ex- 
periences as consulting engineer 
on railroad reconnaissance and 
wagon road construction in the 
West, 177-179; choice of central 
route for transcontinental rail- 
road, 178-183; advocates gradual 
evolution of communication with 
Pacific, 183-184; justifies feder- 


843 


al aid to Pacific railroad as 
military necessity, 184-185; 
plans for a rough, preliminary 
railroad, 185-189; promotional 
activities for Pacific railroad, 
189-191; Civil War record and 
death, 191-192 

Landmarks on the Oregon Trail, 
by Paul C. Henderson, reviewed, 
152-153 

Larpenteur, Charles, 41, 41n 

= a Sieur Robert Cavalier de, 


kaa Dr. Maurice C., deceased, 
320 


Leavenworth, Kan., 265 

a Thomas, review by, 233- 
34 

Lee, John D., 117, 118n, 119n, 120n 

—_ and Clark expedition, 256, 
57 

Lexington, Mo., 258, 270 

Liberty, Mo., 260 

Liberty farm, 203, 203n 

Liberty (Missouri) Tribune, cited, 


5n, 7 
Lightfoot, Lee Garrigues (Garry), 
participant in buffalo hunt in 
southwestern Nebr., 1871, 194 ff 
— Maj. Thomas, 193, 194, 
1 


Lincoln, Nebr., 137, 189, 141, 142 

“Line village” settlements of Men- 
nonites, 129 

Link, J. T., 200n, 201n 

Lisa, Manuel, 256, 257 

Little Blue River, 128, 198, 199, 
201, 201n, 203n, 204 

Little Thunder, 249 

Logansport, Ind., 
177n 

London Punch, 37 

“Look of the West—1854,” by Mari 
Sandoz, 243-254 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, 225 

Lowell, Nebr., description of coun- 
try surrounding in 1870’s, 142- 
148; slaughter of buffalo, 1871, 
143; named by Thomas Doane, 
144n 

Lower Brule Agency, S. Dak., 19n, 
20, 30, 31in, 33, 33n, 87n 

Luttig, John C., 256 

Lyman, Eliza, 117, 117n 


McCacug, Anna N., 278, 296, 297 
298 
McCague, Brower Elliott, 278, 295 


Pharos, cited, 
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McCague, George S., 278, 301 

McCague, Mrs. Henrietta Matilda 
(Lowes), wife of Rev. Thomas 
McCague, 277 ff 

McCague, Johanna (Josie), mar- 
ried James H. McCulloch, 1886, 
277; ee of early life 
in Omaha, 277ff 

a ~~ nae John L., 278, 279, 295, 


sm Lydia S., 278, 280, 298 

McCague, Margaret, 278, 279, 295, 
297, 301, 302 

McCague, Rev. Thomas, minister, 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha, 277 ff 

McCague, Thomas Henry, 278, 281, 
289, 292, 295, 296, 297, 299, 301 

McCague, William L., 278, 281, 
289, 292, 295, 297, 298 

McCall, Jack, 252 

McCandlish, Rev. William, 296 

McCanles, David C., 252, 253 

McCann, Lloyd E., “Henry H. 
Straight—Educator,” 59-71; re- 
view by, 153-155 

McCheane, Tina, 300 

McClintock, William, 83 

McCulloch, James H., husband of 
Josie McCague McCulloch, 277 

McCulloch, Josie McCague, “Mem- 
ories of Omaha—A _ Reminis- 
cence,” 277-303 

= J. Francis, deceased, 


McDonald, W. J., 255n, 270, 270n 

McDougal, James A., 179n, 186n, 
190, 191 

Macedonia, Ia., 51 

McGavin, E. Cecil, 118n 

McGillycuddy, Mrs. Fanny, 32 

McGillycuddy, Dr. V. T., 32n, 38n, 
39n 

McKay, R. H., 34n 

McKenzie, Prof. J. M., 59, 61, 62, 
62n, 63, 63n 

Mackinder, Halford J., 14 

McKinley, William, 225 

McKoon, Hattie, married Sam 
Rees, 289 

McKoon, Jennie, 289 

McRae, Colin, 213n 

McRae, James F., 196, 213n 

~< “om juvenile, 1870’s-1880’s, 


Magraw, William, 178 
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Malin, James C., “The Nebraska 
Question: A Ten-Year Record, 
1844-1854,” 1-15; The Nebraska 
Question 1852-1854, reviewed, 
150-151; 113, 113n, 167n 

Manderson, Charles Frederick, 139, 
139n 

Mankato, Minn., 18 

“Marathon of the Missouri,” 

Marcella, steamboat, 266 

Marest, Father Gabriel, 256 

Marquette, Clare L., 141n 

Marquette, Jacques, 255, 256 

Martens, Hans, 95 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, 70 

Marysville, Kan., 217 

Massacre Canyon, 196 

Mattes, Merrill J., reviews by, 147- 
149, 231-232 

Matthews, Washington, 32 

Mattison, Ray H., “The Army Post 
on the Northern Plains, 1865- 
1885,” 17-43; 18n, 24n, 25n, 27n, 
37n, 40, 41n 

Maxfield, Mrs. Roy, 50 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied, 245 

Membre, Father Zenobius, 256 

“Memories of Omaha—A Remin- 
iscence,” by Josie McCague Mc- 
Culloch, 227-303 

Memphis, Tenn., proposed start- 
ing point for Pacific railroad, 
1 


257 


Mennonite farmers, work of, in 
Omaha flood, 1952, 51 

Mennonite Life, cited, 225n 

Mennonite, cited, 229n 

Mennonites, early settlers of Jan- 
sen, Nebr., 128; history of, 129; 
“line village” settlements, 129- 
131; 223, 225 

Merchants and Farmers Bank, 
Scribner, Nebr., 105 

Meredith, Mamie J., reviews by, 
73-75; 234-237: 332-333 

Mericle, Mrs., 288 

Meridian, Nebr., 201, 201n, 217 

Meridian Precinct, 201n 

Merriam, Nathan, 295 

Meteor, steamboat, 265 

Meyerson, Leo I., 52, 56 

Mickey, Gov. John H., 225 

Midland College, 51 

Miles, Gen. Nelson A., 26 

Milk River, 45 

Millenial Star, 122n 

Miller, Maj., Indian agent, 123 
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Miller, D. Paul, “Jansen, Nebras- 
ka: A Story of Community Ad- 
justment,” 127-136; “Peter Jan- 
sen: A Nebraska Pioneer,” 223- 
230 

Miner, steamboat, 270, 271 

Mineral Point, Wis., 137 

Minnehaha, steamboat, 265 

Ministers, see Omaha, 1867-1881, 
life of Rev. Thomas McCague’s 
family 

Missions, Omaha, 278, 295 

Missouri Intelligencer (St. Louis), 
cited, 259, 259n 

Missouri River, flood, 1952, see 
flood, Missouri River, Omaha- 
Council Bluffs area, 1952; early 
history of, 255-256; steamboat- 
ing on, 257-274; description of 
in 1860’s, 274-275 

Missouri River towns, 258-265; 
268-269; 273-274 

Missouria Indians, 194 

= Hamilton F., 25n, 26n, 29n, 
32n 

Modisett ranch, 247 

Moffett, John, 179 

Moody, Mrs., 197 

Moore, Frank, 192n 

Morlock, H. C., 83n 

Mormons, see Winter Quarters, 
Nebraska; 263-264 

Morrison, Richard G., 49 

Morrison, Tomlin & Co., 274n 

Morse, Lorenzo V., grocer, Oma- 
ha, 1870’s, 283, 291 

Mortgage companies, investment in 
western land, 103n, 104 

Mortgages, farm, see Pebble Town- 
ship, Nebr. 

Mountaineer, steamboat, 270, 271 

Mourer, Russell J., 51 

Mulqueen, James F., 47, 50, 56 

Murray, Charles Augustus, 245, 
259, 260n; description of trip on 
Missouri River, 272-273; 273n 

Muskingum River, O., 165 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, cited, 
187, 187n 

“Nature Study Movement,” 66-67 

Nauvoo, IIl., 115, 119, 121 

Nebraska, description of country 
in 1870’s, 142 ff; southwestern, 
1871, description of country in, 
196-222; look of, in 1854, 243 ff 

Nebraska Advertiser, cited, 59, 
60n, 261, 262, 262n, 273, 273n 

Nebraska Bankers Association, 241 
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Nebraska City, Nebr., 260-261, 265, 

273, 27 

Nebraska City News, cited, 264, 
264n, 274, 274n 

Nebraska Delegate Convention, 9 

Nebraska-Kansas Bill, 2-3 

Nebraska Question, definition and 
significance of, 1; distortion of 
by slavery controversy, 1-2; re- 
evaluation of, 2-3; Douglas’ rec- 
ord on, 3-4; editorial in Kansas 
Ledger on, 5-7; Parkville peti- 
tion, 7; Nebraska Delegate Con- 
vention, 9; mechanization and 
landmass interpretation of, 11- 
13; Douglas’ reply to Webster in 
the Senate, 13 

“Nebraska Question: A Ten-Year 
Record, 1844-1854,” by James C. 
Malin, 1-15 

Nebraska Question 1852-1854, by 
James C. Malin, reviewed, 150- 
151 


Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Annual Report of Superinten- 
dent, 305-315; activities for 
1954, 305 ff; report on first 
eleven months of operation of 
new building, 305-306; pariici- 
pation of Society in centennial 
activities, 306; educational pro- 
gram, 307-308; preparation and 
operation of Centennial Car, 
308; television activities, 308- 
309; spring regional meeting, 
309-310; publication activities, 
309-310; activities of staff mem- 
bers, 310; museum and archeol- 
ogical activities, 311-312; li- 
brary activities, 312-314; future 
goals of the Society, 314-315; 
legislative approp...tions, 315; 
new members, list, 316-320; de- 
ceased members, list, 320-321; 
report of treasurer, 323-326; 
participation of Thomas L. 
Green in, 242 

“Nebraska State Historical Socie- 
ty, Report of the Treasurer, 1 
September 1953 to 31 August 
1954,” by A. R. Owens, 323-326 

“Nebraska State Historical Socie- 
ty in 1954,” by James C. Olson, 
305-321 

Nebraska State Normal 
“Minutes,” 64, 64n 

Nebraska Teacher, cited, 65, 65n 


Board, 
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Nebraska Territory, given name by 
Douglas, 1, 10; focus shifted to 
Kansas, 2; revised bill to create 
two territories introduced, 2; 
agitation for the organization 
of, 3 ff; re-evaluation of Doug- 
las’ motives in the organization 
of, 3, 14; significance of organ- 
ization of, 159; 160; 162; factors 
affecting the organization of, 
165-168; 245 

Neff, Andrew L., 115n 

Neihardt, John G., 255n 

Negroes, Omaha, 280 

Nemaha River, 198 

Nemaha Valley Mills, 197 

New Orleans, La., proposed start- 
ing point for Pacific railroad, 
17 

“New Variety Troupe,” 37 

New York State Teachers Associ- 
ation, 69 

New York Tribune, cited, 274 

Newark, Nebr., 144 

Nichols, Alice, Bleeding Kansas, 
reviewed, 327-329 

Nichols, Roy F., “The Territories: 
Seedbeds of Democracy,” 159- 


72 

Nicholson, H. H., 53 

“Nieanlag,” Mennonite settlement, 
130 

Nimrod (pseud.), 262-263 

Niobrara River, 247, 248, 249 

Nohart, Nebr., 193, 197, 198, 214, 
217, 218 

Normal school movement, 61 ff 

Norris, Senator George, 244 

North, Maj. Frank J., 37, 37n 

North, Luther, 253 

North American Review, 37 

North Platte Station, Nebr., 19n 

North Presbyterian Church, Oma- 
ha, 295 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 251 

Northern Superintendency, 193 

— Ordinance of 1787, 162, 
16 

Northwest Territory, 165 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 104 

— Transportation Co., 
68 

Norton County, Kan., 215n 

Norwich University, 177n 

“Notes on a Buffalo Hunt—The 
Diary of. Mordecai Bartram,” 
=" by Thomas L. Green, 193- 
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Nothing But Prairie and Sky: Life 
on the Dakota Range in the Ear- 
ly Days, by Walker D. Wyman, 
reviewed, 330-332 


OAKLAND, Ia., 51; Civil Air Patrol, 
59 


06 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., 60, 
62n, 67 

Odd Fellows, 39 

Old Franklin, Mo., 258 


Old People’s Home, Omaha, 294, 
303 


Oldfather, Dean Charles Henry, 
deceased, 320 

Oliphant, R. J., 64n 

Olson, James C., “Thomas L. 
Green,” 241-242; “The Nebraska 
State Historical Society in 
1954,” 305-321; review by, 329- 
330 


Omaha, 1871-1881, life of Rev. 
Thomas McCague’s family: first 
home at 10th and Pierce, 278; 
furniture, 278, 280, 286; mis- 
sion church, 10th and Pierce, 
278; foreign immigrants, 279- 
280; hardships and amusements, 
280-281; sickness, 281-282; fi- 
nancial reverses, 282; 292-293; 
food, 278, 283-284, 301-302; fa- 
mily worship, 284; guests, 285- 
286, 298-299; Christmas, 287; 
friends and neighbors, 287-290; 
homesick young wives, 290; In- 
dians, 290-291; Saturday night 
duties, 292; hymns, 293; remov- 
al to Cuming St., 294; juvenile 
books, 294; mission church at 
24th and Izard, 295; removal to 
23rd and Nicholas Sts., 295; 
burning of Grand Hotel, 295; 
grasshopper plague of 1874, 296; 
vacation at farm, 296-297; re- 
moval to 24th and Izard Sts., 
297-298; amusements, 298; high 
school life, 299-301; work of mo- 
ther, 302-303; flood, 1952, 45 ff; 
260, 263, 266; bridge completed 
in 1872, 270 

Omaha, steamboat, 264, 273 

Omaha and Grant Smelting and 
Refining Co., 297 

Omaha high school, Capitol Ave., 
description of, 299 

Omaha Indians, 118, 123; 290-291 

Omaha Nebraskian, cited, 264, 273 


Omaha public library, first, 287 
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“Omaha’s Flood, 1952,” by B. F. 
Sylvester, 45-57 

Only Chance, steamboat, 270 

Oregon Trail, 199n 

Osborne, Miss M. S., 62, 62n 

Osterman, Thomas T., 1lllin 

O’Sullivan, Michael, 208n 

Oto Indian Agency, 197 ff 

Oto Indians, tribal buffalo hunt, 
1871, description of, 196-222 

Overton, Richard C., 140n 

Owens, A. R., report of, as treas- 
urer of Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society, 323-326 


PaciFic City, 141 

Pacific Junction, 141 

Pacific railroad, effects of section- 
alism on plans for, 173; rapid 
development of West spurs 
building of, 173-174; efforts to 
secure legislation for, 174-175; 
inability to agree on route an 
obstacle to legislation, 175-176; 
appropriation for  reconnais- 
sance, 176; work of Frederick 
West Lander on reconnaissance, 
176-177; Lander’s choice of cen- 
tral route for, 178-183; Lander’s 
plan for evolutionary develop- 
ment of, 183-184; Lander’s plan 
for rough preliminary railroad, 
185-189; Lander’s promotional 
activities for, 189-191 

Pacific Railroad Act, 140n 

Pacific Railroad Convention, 1859, 
San Francisco, 187-192 

Pacific School, Omaha, first brick 
school building, 278 

Page, David Perkins, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, 62 

Painter, Dr. Edward, agent for 
Omaha Indians, 194n 

Palmer, Laurence, 68, 68n 

Panhandle, start of bull ranches 
in, 250 

Paris Exposition, 1900, Peter Jan- 
sen appointed — States 
Commissioner to, 225 

Parker, Col. Francis W., 70, 71 

Parkman, Francis, 245 

Parks, Thomas, 83 

Parkville, Mo., public meeting to 
aoe ong for ‘organization of Ne- 

raska, 7 

Patterson, George, owner of coal 
company, Omaha, 297 

Paullin, Charles O., 258n 

Pawnee City, Nebr., 198, 218 
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Pawnee City seminary, 61 

Pawnee County, 228 

Pawnees, human sacrificial cere- 
monies, 246 

Pebble Creek, 82 

Pebble Township, Nebr., location, 
82; bw types, 82; land grants 
in, 83, 85; early settlers, 83-85; 
Union Pacific land sales, 85-87; 
buyers of land in, 87-89; pur- 
chase and sale of land in, by 


Davenports, 89-95; mortgages 
in, 95-102, 106-111; western 
mortgage companies investing 


in, 103; insurance companies in- 
vesting in, 104; banks investing 
in, 104-105; comparison of, with 
Kinsley Township, Kan., 111-113 

Peerless, steamboat, 265, 273 

Pekitanoui, Indian name for Mis- 
souri River, 256 

Penikese Island, 64, 65, 66 

Pennsylvania Farmer, cited, 230n 

Peru State Normal School, 59; 
early history of, 61-62; Model 
Dept., 62; 64, 66, 67, 67n, 68, 71 

Pestalozzi, Johann, 62, 68 

Peter Balen, steamboat, 271 

“Peter Jansen: A Nebraska Pion- 
eer,” by D. Paul Miller, 223-230 

Petersen, William J., “Steamboat- 
| on the Missouri River,” 255- 

Phillips, Winn, 51 

Phillips County, Kan., 215, 215n 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn., 104 

Piasa Rock (Alton, IIl.), 255 

Pick, Lt. Gen. Lewis A., 45, 46 

Pick-Sloan plan, 45 

Pierre, S. Dak., 269 

Bd Benevolent Association,” 

Platte Valley, 


scene of buffalo 
slaughter, 143 


Platte Valley, steamboat, 265 

Platte Valley Loan and Invest- 
ment Co., 241 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., 137; unfavor- 
able impression of, by Cyrus 
Woodman, 138; work begun on 
extension of Burlington, 141, 
141n; 142 

Plum Creek, 198 

Polar Star, steamboat, 265 

—_ Capt. Edwin, 209n, 212, 

n 


Popular Science Monthly, 67, 67n 
Powder River, 251 
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Prairie Dog Creek, 215, 215n 

Prairie Rose, steamboat, 266 

Pratt sisters, 297 

Precipitation, eastern Nebraska, 
00n 

Pre-emption Act of 1841, 85, 100 

Presbyterian Hospital, Omaha, 287 

“Prohibitive Clause” in deeds, Jan- 
sen, Nebr., 133 

Prophet, see Young, Brigham 

Prucha, Francis Paul, Broadax 
and Bayonet: The Role of the 
United States Army in the De- 
velopment of the Northwest, 
1815-1860, reviewed, 233-234 

Puget Sound, proposed terminus of 
Pacific railroad, 176, 180 

Pugsly, J. F., 208n, 216 


Quakers (Society of Friends), 
placed in charge of Indian af- 
fairs by President Grant, 193; 
Quaker personnel in Nebraska 
Indian agencies, 194, 194n, 195; 
197n; 241 


RAILROAD construction in Nebras- 
ka, see Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad 

Railroad land in Pebble Township, 
Nebr., 83, 85-87 

“Railroad Man’s View of Early 
Nebraska,” edited by Larry 
Gara, 137-146 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 160 

Rapid City, S. Dak., 253 

Red Cloud, Nebr., Burlington Rail- 
road built to from Hastings 
1878, 141; 216 

Red Cross, work of, 
flood, 1952, 47, 48, 51 

Red Willow County, Nebr., 142 

aren, Charles Simeon, deceased, 
320 

Rees, Sam, printer, Omaha, 1880’s, 
289 


in Omaha 


Reese, paymaster, 36 

Remde, M. L., 47 

Republican National Conventions, 
Peter Jansen selected delegate 
to, 225 

Republican River, 143, 144; 202; 
206, 206n, 207, 207n, 208n, 209, 
209n, 215, 215n, 216; 251 

Ress, Fred, deceased, 321 

Revolution, American, effect on 
territorial expansion, 161 

Reynolds, Lonesome Charley, 252 

Reynolds, Sam W., 46, 47, 57 
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Richards, L. D., 90, 91, 92n, 98n, 
94, 100, 105 

Richards and Keene, 90n, 94n 

Richards and Reynolds, Fremont, 
Nebr., 89n, 90n 

Riegel, Robert E., 183n 

Rippeteau, Mrs. Mary W., Clay Co. 
Supt., 196, 203n 

Riverton, Nebr., 208n 

Roberts, B. H., 116n, 118n 

Robeson, George F., 256n 

Robidoux, Joseph, 256 

Robinson, H. J., 97, 98 

Robinson, J. B., 97, 98 

Rock Creek Station, 252 

Rock Island Railroad, 128 

Rodenbough, Theo. F., 25n 

Roe, Mrs. Frances M. A., wife of 
Lt. Fayette W. Roe, 22, 22n, 23, 
23n, 28, 29n, 37n, 38n, 39, 39n 

Romance of a Village: Story of 
Bellevue, by William J. Shall- 
cross, reviewed, 329-330 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 227, 228 

“Rosenfeld,” Mennonite settlement, 
130 

i aaa Mennonite settlement, 
1 

—— Mennonite settlement, 


“Rosental,” Mennonite settlement, 
130 

Ross, L. W., 51 

Roundup Years, Old Muddy to 
Black Hills, by Bert L. Hall, 
comp,. reviewed, 332-333 

Running Water, Indian name for 
Niobrara River, 248 


Russel, Robert R., 174n, 175n, 
176n, 191n 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell, 


freighting firm, 273 

Russian immigrants, see Mennon- 
ites 

“Russian Lane,” Jansen, Nebr., 
130 


“Russian Settlement,” Jansen, 
Nebr., 130, 131 


SAGESER, A. Bower, review by, 327- 
329 

St. Charles, Mo., 259 

St. Johns, steamboat, 268, 270 

St. Joseph, Missouri, meeting of 
Nebraska Delegate Convention, 
9; 258, 260; description of, dur- 
ing Pike’s Peak gold rush, 262- 
263, 264 
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St. Joseph (Missouri) Gazette, 
cited, 5n, 9n; 267, 267n 

St. Joseph (Missouri) Journal, 
cited, 274 


St. Lawrence, steamboat, 260 

St. Louis, proposed starting point 
for Pacific railroad, 176 

St. Louis Missouri Republican, cit- 
ed, 266, 266n 

St. Louis Republican, cited, 263n 

St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal, 138 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., 49 » 

St. Peters, steamboat, 260 

Salem, Nebr., 218 

Salt Lake City, 264 

Salt Lake Valley, 122, 124 

Saluda, steamboat, 270 

Salvation Army, work of, in Oma- 
ha flood, 1952, 48, 51 

Sand Creek, 250 

Sand Creek, Colo., 18 

Sanderson, Mrs. Sewall A., de- 
ceased, 321 

Sandoz, Mari, “The Look of the 
West—1854,” 243-254, 256n; 
Cheyenne Autumn, reviewed, 
147-149 

Sandoz, Jules, 248 

Santa Fe Railroad, 111, 251 

Saronville, Nebr., 1 

Sarpy’s trading post, 
Point, 119 

Sawyer Wagon Road, 249 

Scharf, J. Thomas, 259n 

Schools and school life, Omaha, 
1870’s and 1880's, 278, 294, 299- 
300 

Science, inclusion of in elementary 
school, 59, 66; “object teaching” 
method of presentation, 60, 62- 
63, 67; methods of teaching em- 
ployed by Louis Agassiz, 66; 
scientific laboratories at Oswe- 
go Normal School, 68; project 
method of teaching, 68-69; in- 
fluence of Henry H. Straight on 
teaching of, 59, 71 

Scottsbluff, Nebr., 241 


Scottsbluff Daily Star-Herald, cit- 
ed, 242 


Trader’s 


Scribner, Nebr., 90, 105, 106 
sooty Investment Co., Lincoln, 
4 


Shallcross, William J., Romance of 
a Village: Story of Bellevue, re- 
viewed, 329-330 
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Sheep-raising, Jansen, Nebr., 131; 
Jefferson County, Nebr., 223- 
224 

Sheridan, Mike, 252 

Shingler, Brig. Gen. Don. G., 46 

Shreveport, steamboat, 268 


Shumway, E. Widtsoe, “Winter 
Quarters, Nebr., 1846-1848,” 
115-125 


Sibley, Gen. Henry H., 18 

Sickness and disease, 1870’s-1880’s, 
281-282 

Sidney, Nebr., 251, 252 

Sidney Telegraph, cited, 252-253 

Signal Butte site, 241 

Silk industry, Jansen, Nebr., 132 

Sioux City, Ia., 57; 258, 260, 266, 
268, 26 
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Treasury of Railroad Folklore: 
The Stories, Tall Tales, Tradi- 
tions, Ballads and Songs of the 
American Railroad Man, edited 
by B. A. Botkin and Alvin F. 
Harlow, reviewed, 73-75 
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Tritt, T. W., 47, 5 

Troth, Jacob M., ee for Pawnee 
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213n, 215, 216 
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dians, 246-248; Indians become 
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250; changes in climate, 250; 
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changes resulting from Civil 
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falo hunters, 250; post war ag- 
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251-253; future of Nebraska, 
253-254 
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and decision to remain until 
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plan and building of town, 116; 
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city government, 118-119; pro- 
curement of supplies, 119; farm- 
ing and other activities, 120; 
plans made to settle in Great 
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expresses doubt concerning the 
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Wray, Colo., small herd of buffalo 
seen just west of, in 1883, 143 
Wyman, Walker D., Nothing But 
Prairie and Sky: Life on the 
Dakota Range in the Early 

Days, reviewed, 330-332 


YANKTON, So. Dak., 258, 269 
Yellowstone River, 18, 19n, 259 


Young, Brigham, 116, 118, 122, 
123, 125 


Young, Dr. Milton G., 7, 8 


Young, Dr. Richard H., deceased, 
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ZEBULON M. PIKE, steamboat, 259 
Zinn, George, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
participant in buffalo hunt, in 
southwestern Nebr., 1871, 194 ff 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legisla- 
tive act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum for use of the public. In performing its impor- 
tant function, it solicits the aid of all public-spirited citizens. 
It is particularly anxious to secure valuable records and 
materials now in private hands where they cannot long be 
preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 


Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 


Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 











